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SOME ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE REVISION OF 
STANDARDS AND ACCREDITING 
PROCEDURES' 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 
U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


STANDARDS 


UNLEss the evidence now being secured 
by members of the staff in charge of the 
study of standards for the North Central 
Association of Colleges Secondary 
Schools fails to support present tentative 


and 


conclusions, a large part if not all of the 
standards of this organization for institu- 
tions of higher education will be in the 
future general in character. This proba- 
bility and the implications connected with 
it, together with certain other considera- 
tions, have made it seem wise for me to 
attempt to set forth some of the main issues 
which will have to be decided before we 
enter a new era in the work of this com- 
mission. The solutions for these issues I 
shall attempt to state concisely, with no 
thought that they are final but as a means 
of stimulating the thought and discussion 
which will be necessary before this project 
is brought to its conclusion. 

In order to introduce the subject, may 
I mention a possible standard on admis- 
sions—‘‘ An institution should have a sys- 
tem of admitting students who are com- 

1 Abridged from an address given before the 
Commission on Higher Institutions of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, April 21, 1933. 


petent to undertake the work of the 

curricula to which they are admitted.’’ 
You will notice that in 

nothing is said about high-school units nor 


other 


this definition 


accredited secondary schools. In 
standards I believe that it will also be pos- 
sible to omit all specifie requirements rela- 
tive, for example, to 120 semester hours 
for degrees, minimum endowment and in- 
come provisions, the requirement for a 
minimum of eight departments and 8,000 
books in the library, sixteen hours of teach- 
ing, and the specification relative to doc- 
tor’s, master’s and bachelor’s degrees for 
faculty members. Even the word ‘‘stand- 
ard’’ itself may enter the limbo of obsolete 
terms. If it remains, it will put off all the 
old meaning of minimum specific require- 
ments and take on the new meaning of a 
desirable ideal or principle toward the more 
complete attainment of which all institu- 
tions, even the best among the accredited 
ones, may strive continually. Minimum 
specific standards of the old type may 
always be realized rather easily by institu- 
tions with fairly good financial resources. 
Standards of the new type, like all ideals, 
are never completely realized by any insti- 
tution, but they stand as a constant chal- 
lenge for improved effort to all institutions. 
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uting general optimum stand- 


In substit 
ards for » st ls, it is 


‘ 


lat there is no one royal way 


forth in the standard. 


to be a 


variety 


ys. Hence an institution will be fully 


at liberty to choose its own methods. In 


instances the institutional machinery 


some 


may be elaborate and formal; in other 1n- 


stances it may be possible for an institution 


to perform the function as etfectively 


through machinery which is less imposing 


and much more informal. 


If very full liberty as to ways and means 


of attaining a standard is extended, an 


institution may reasonably be expected to 


accept appropriate and accompanying re- 


sponsibility. An institution should, there- 
fore, in the process of accrediting, be able 
to demonstrate that its methods, its plan 
or its organization are well considered and 
that they are effective in attaining the gen- 
eral principles called for in the standard, 
as they apply to the objectives which the 
institution has set for its goal. For ex- 
ample, to take an extreme case, I presume 
that 


would have real cause to question the prae- 


any one in visiting an institution 


students to 


Yet it is 


tise of allowine engineering 


enter with no mathematics. 


imaginable that even in an extreme ease of 
has worked 


this character, the institution 


out well-planned procedures for taking 


care of this situation. If it has done so, 


it will certainly be superior to the old 
minimum standard which simply requires 
The 
the procedures, not the proce- 
the test of the 


degree to which a standard is attained. 


fifteen so-called high-school units. 
results of 
will be 


dures themselves, 


The association can not write its stand- 
ards in general terms and permit full lib- 
erty in methods of attaining them without 
at once laying itself open to a charge that 
the standards are so vague that they lack 
be annual demands 


meaning. There will 
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for amendments. The officers will be chal- 
lenged constantly to interpret them so that 
institutions which are applying for ac 
crediting and others whose status may be 
called into question may know ‘‘what to 
count on.’’ After all, one of the reasons 
why we have our present type of specific 
standard relative to educational machinery 
is that the human mind, including that of 
college presidents, constantly attempts to 
express abstract qualities in concrete terms. 
We are forever engaged in the futile busi 
ness of trying to solve all our problems in 
faculty meetings and in Congress by pass 
ing some specific rule which will do away 
with the necessity of considering a par 
ticular situation on its merits. 

In this discussion I wish merely to make 
it plain beyond question that, if we wish 
to replace our present wooden standards 
with general optimum standards and the 
accompanying liberty of procedure to at 
tain them, we can not, at the same time 
expect to satisfy the natural desire for 
definiteness. As the old proverb well says, 
‘*We can not eat our cake and have it too.’’ 
Even, therefore, if general standards are 
inevitably accompanied with some disad- 
vantages in the sense that they lack defi- 
niteness, we shall simply have to accept this 
situation as a part of the bargain with the 
full resolve that we will at least give them 
a full trial. I see no other alternative. 

Nevertheless, the 
obligation to share with the individual in- 


association is under 
stitutions its advice and suggestions, not 
its requirements, in attaining the highest 
quality of performance possible relative to 
For this purpose it is be- 
the 
For each of 


each standard. 
lieved that a 
standards should be prepared. 
the standards the manual will be a concise 
but illuminating explication. It should set 
forth the elements that are included in each 
standard and it should state the various 
principles which should be taken into con- 


manual to accompany 
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sideration in working toward the complete 
ittainment of the standard. The object 
will be to deseribe as fully as possible an 
institutional function or a characteristic as 
stated in the standard. 

It is believed that the manual may very 
well, as a second part, contain a number of 


illustrations showing the manner in which 


particular institutions perform a function 


or some part thereof. These should be 
stimulating and suggestive, not mandatory. 
Professor Floyd W. Reeves will attempt 
later in this program to set forth the char- 
acter of the proposed manual relative to a 
possible new standard on the subject of 
administration. 
ACCREDITING 


In the future the association will have 
two equally important functions, namely, 
accrediting and stimulation. I will address 


myself first to the familiar function of 
accrediting. 

The procedure for accrediting higher in- 
stitutions ought to be radically revised. 
What we are doing now is not at all worthy 
of the alternate respect and fear in which 
it is held. The machinery is an old type 
suited to a bygone age; it has served its 
day. I do not mean to imply that the 
enormous amount of service by the officers 
of the commission, by the members of the 
board of review and by the inspectors who 
have visited the institutions, all on con- 
tributed time, has not been exceedingly 
valuable. It has been, but our procedures 
are simply not adequate for the period in 
which we are now living. 

With the adoption of new standards we 
must also establish accrediting procedures 
that 
carefully 


and much more 
The first 


pensable need in this connection is accurate 


are more scientific 


earried out. indis- 
and comprehensive information about an 
There must be schedules of 
from institution 


are considerably more elaborate and more 


institution. 


information each which 
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searching than those which so far 
been called for. 

Exactly to what extent these schedules 
of information can be made out prior to or 
without a personal inspection of an insti- 
tution is still a question of some moment. 
It is interesting to note that in the course 
of our study one of the members of the 
staff has secured a large part of his infor- 
mation directly from the institutions by 
mail. The other two have largely secured 
their objective information on the ground. 
Whatever can be done by mail should ob- 
viously be so done. It is believed that the 
amount will be very large and that it can 
be of such a searching nature as to reduce 
decidedly the amount of personal inspec- 
tion which would otherwise be necessary. 

I do not, however, believe that schedules 
of information, no matter how much im- 
proved, can ever replace the need for per- 
institutions seeking 


sonal inspection of 


accrediting. This conviction grows out of 
considerable personal experience and out 
of the observations which have been made 
by many other persons, including Messrs. 
Rainey and Kent, as a result of their recent 
visitation to nine institutions. The same 
conclusion has been reached by the mem- 
bers of the staff who have engaged in a 
comprehensive visitation program for the 
purposes of the present study 

In fact, it seems to me that one of the 
most important steps for us to take is to 
improve our inspection procedures. I am 
confident that the one-man, one-day inspec- 
tion should be abandoned, and that, in the 
place of so haphazard a method, at least two 
individuals, perhaps three, should visit 
each institution and that they should stay 
at least two days. I would have such a 
from six 

If pos- 


sible, I would have some continuity as well 


committee of two or three visit 


to twelve institutions each year. 


aS some change in these inspectors from 


year to year. The inspectors should secure 
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the information which in their 
nature are not readily obtainable by ques- 
the available 


sources, objective tests, objective informa- 


types of 


tionnaire. On basis of all 


tion as to institutional processes and char- 


and the imponderable impres- 


the 


acteristics 
institution at 
able to 

These 


gained by seeing 
the 


render a very dependable report. 


sions 
work, inspectors should be 


reports will be based on much more ade- 
quate information and much more depend- 
able impressions secured by at least two 
persons who could compare conditions at a 
number of institutions. If some such plan 
as this were established, I believe the qual- 
ity of the inspection process would be im- 
mensely improved. 

I believe, too, that this inspection pro- 
cedure might very vitally affect the work 
and the function of the board of review. 
I mean that if inspections were made upon 
the basis that I believe could be 


developed, the board would naturally feel 


careful 


that any recommendations made by such a 
committee of inspectors should be taken 
very seriously. 

At this point may I take the opportunity 
to point out the extremely important part 
I call refined judgment will 
At present the 


which what 
play in all this process. 
functions of the secretary, the inspector 
and the board of review are largely cleri- 
They check up to see whether an in- 
stitution 8,000 
books in the library, students with fifteen 


eal. 
has $500,000 endowment, 


units for entrance and faculty members 
Ph.D.’s. There have been plenty of 
our 
clearly, of good institutions which do not 


with 
cases, as survey experience shows 
meet all these requirements, and a few, too, 
I am convineed, where the reverse is true. 

In the new process the inspectors and the 
board of review will have to weigh and 
evaluate the information 
before them and the impressions secured 


comprehensive 


through personal inspection, not in terms 
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of specific standards, but in terms of a gen- 
eral principle or ideal, and thus through 
the process of judgment arrive at a con- 
clusion as to whether an institution should 
be accredited or not. There is no other 
way, fallible as it may be occasionally. 
Nevertheless, experience in and out of the 
association shows Clearly, I believe, that it 
can be done both accurately and justly. 
Such a process would, of course, be com- 
parable to our present surveys and conse- 
quently more expensive than our present 
inspections. The persons who made inspec- 
tions of a group of institutions under this 
plan would have to be absent from their 
regular duties and therefore would proba- 
bly have to be compensated. I believe that 
the quality of the performance would fully 
justify it. To be accredited by the associa- 
tion under these circumstances would be an 
honor which would be appreciated far more 
this connection it 


+ 


the Association of 


than at present. In 
should be that 
American Universities has for some years 
charged a fee of $100 to each institution 
which it inspects for accreditment and has 


noted 


secured the services of very competent per- 
sons who have taken leaves of absence from 
their regular duties long enough to make a 
series of inspections. 

My purpose in this discussion of proce 
dure in accrediting is to emphasize as 
strongly as I can the necessity for placing 
the whole process on a much higher plane 
than it is at present. If accrediting is 
worth doing at all, let us do it on the basis 
of the best and most complete information 
that we can get; let us secure each year a 
limited number of persons of recognized 
standing to interpret the data, make the 
inspections and render reports on a com- 
parable basis. Who can doubt that if this 
is done, accrediting will be elevated to an 
entirely new plane in the estimation of the 
institutions themselves and of the general 


public? Moreover, I have always con- 
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tended and I believe now that if we im- 
prove the accrediting process, including 


the inspections, in some such manner as | 
have described, it will convince people that 
it is equally important, if not more impor- 
tant, to emphasize quality in accrediting 
procedures as it is to do so in the standards 
themselves. 

STIMULATION 

At least an equal amount of the energy 
of the association should be expended in 
aiding and stimulating in a friendly way 
the large group of institutions which are 
included in the accredited list from year to 
year as to the consideration of new institu- 
tions and marginal eases for accrediting by 
the association. If we mean this—and we 
must mean it, it seems to me—appropriate 
plans must be made for this part of the 
association’s work. Here we are on un- 
charted grounds, and the following sugges- 
tions may appear to be fragmentary and 
not cohesive, but they may help toward the 
formulation of a comprehensive plan at 
some later time. 

First of all, we must clear the ground of 
old practises. Once an institution is ac- 
credited, the association should avoid as far 
as possible the function of the policeman. 
If this is the case, we should throw off the 
trappings of the policeman and either dis- 
pense with the triennial report entirely or 
at least require it at less frequent intervals, 
perhaps every five years. Our experience 
shows clearly that the extensive informa- 
tion which this report calls for can never 
be used to any considerable extent, at least 
not sufficiently to justify the burden im- 
posed on the institutions in providing it. 
During the last two years the triennial re- 
port has been made the basis for ordering 
reinspections of institutions as follows: 
1931, 3; 1932, 10. Of this number 3 were 
accredited, 8 accredited subject to another 
inspection, and 2 institutions have been 
dropped. The total number of institutions 
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from which triennial reports are secured as 
a basis for these actions averages nearly 
100. I do not wish to say that the triennial 
report has been useless, but I do believe 
that the amount of good which it has done 
has not justified the trouble. Furthermore, 
I am confident that there will always be 
sufficient available in other 
ways, including special inquiries from the 
secretary’s office, to form the basis for such 


information 


reinspection of marginal cases as may be 
necessary from time to time. 

Standards of general character will be 
as valuable for purposes of stimulation to 
institutions already accredited as to those 
which are newly applying. As a matter of 
fact, they will probably be written more 
with these institutions in mind than for 
those newly applying. The old standards 
were minimum standards not in any way 
intended to portray ideal conditions. One 
of the sad things about past and present 
conditions is the fact that they have often 
been regarded by people as a sufficient and 
adequate ideal to be attained. We have 
had nothing in our basic principles or in 
our procedure to gainsay this impression. 
The new standards will be ideals toward 
the attainment of which the institution 
seeking accrediting and the one which has 
long enjoyed that status may work with 
equal zeal. 

This fact is further emphasized by the 
proposed character of the manual explicat- 
ing the standards to which reference has 
already been made. The manual will at- 
tempt to describe an ideal situation under 
each standard both by precept and by ex- 
ample. The emphasis will be placed on 
what is regarded as best theory and prac- 
tise rather than on what is merely suffi- 
ciently passing to enable an institution to 
gain the accredited status. Standards 
which are written in terms of the optimum 
rather than in terms of the minimum are 
and should be primarily for the benefit of 
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institutions that desire progressively to 


attain the ideal which is set 
character 


Obviously standards 


will be only plous expressions if the asso- 
clation does not provide ways and means 


vet a picture 


by which an institution may 


he ideal 


standard 
number of 


his can be d 


and it will 


ciation’s definite responsibility 


of the 


is adone in one or more 


a) Special questionnaires covering par- 
ticular aspects of any standards which may 
be under review. Such studies will be pri- 
marily for the purpose of securing informa- 
ch a standard is 


tion on the manner in 


carried out by the institutions. 


When compiled, this 


being 
information should 
suggest the trends which are being found 


Most 


ited 


useful and helpful in all the aecred- 


institutions. Such studies ill, of 


course, be subject to the usual limitations 
on information secured through the ques- 
tionnaire method, but they can, I am con- 
vinced, become very useful avenues of in- 
stitutional stimulation. 

(b) Special statements prepared at the 
request of the officers of the commission 
by a limited number of institutions known 
to have interesting variations in practises 


Ad- 


mi)istrators and members of the faculty 


and organization along selected lines. 
who have sufficient initiative and energy 
to try out new ways of doing things ean 
usually describe them and are often anxious 


to do so for the benefit of others. I ean 
imagine a whole series of such stimulating 
statements which could easily be prepared 
by representatives of institutions accredited 
by this association relative to particular 
standards if only we had a means of giving 
expression to what these enterprising insti- 
tutions have found out. They would be in 
the nature of a continued commentary on 


the best manner of carrying out the prin- 
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ciples contained in the standards through 
the cooperative help of a large proportion 
of our members. We ought to capitalize 
on this valuable experience in our future 
procedures. 

(@) Special visitation to institutions by 
a competent committee or committees ap 
pointed by the officers of the commission 
With all the possibilities of the two sugges 
tions already made, nothing can be quite 
so helpful and stimulating as a study car 
ried on by a committee of competent indi 


} 


viduals. These committees should be 
selected for the purpose of investigating 
and reporting on interesting variations or 
experiments being conducted by individual 


Let 


us take, for example, the experimental work 


institutions or groups of institutions. 


that has been carried on by a number of 
this association relative to 
new admission practises. We have bene- 
fited from the experimental work which 


institutions in 


these institutions have carried on, but we 
could have obtained far greater benefits ii 
only we could have had a committee which 
had sufficient time to study these situations 
on the ground and to evaluate them better. 
I feel this all the more keenly because | 

‘ 


ineffective member of 


under 


been a very 
several of the 
supervision the experiments were supposed 
Other comparative studies 


have 
committees whose 
to proceed. 
suggest themselves in a dozen realms: the 
control of extra-curricular activities, in- 
eluding athletics; the problem of faculty 
preparation for college teaching; depart- 
mental and divisional reorganization; the 
function and organization of the library; 
examinations. All these and 
other items of equal significance relate 
directly to one or more of the standards 
which will be contained in the manual ex- 
plicating the standards. Thus the associa- 
tion provides a way for a continual study 
of the best ways in which to carry out the 
ideals which are contained in the standards 


dozens ot 
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and at the same time provides for each 


institution a regular and_ trustworthy 


stimulus for self-improvement. The re- 


ports of one, two or three such committees 


each year on different subjects should go a 
long way toward jarring us loose from the 
deadly complacency that is sure to attack 
us all The 


‘ould well afford to spend considerable 


sooner or later. commission 
money on a succession of committees that 


would perform this function. 


RELATIONS TO THE COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the beginning of this discussion | 
offered an example of a possible general 
In that 


‘‘units’’ 


standard relative to admissions. 
the 
not even mentioned, let alone the number 


general standard word was 
them. 

Next, may I remind you that in this 
standard there was nothing which requires 
that students be accepted only from ac- 
credited high schools. In other words, the 
ancient bond between the work of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools and that of 
the Commission on Higher Institutions is 
due for a rude shock. Whether an accred- 
ited higher institution uses the list of ac- 
credited high schools compiled by this or 
any other accrediting agency will be, in 
the future, a matter of its own individual 
concern and not that of our commission. 
Indeed, unless an institution uses some- 
thing more than this list as a method of 
selecting its students, it may well be open 
to question as to whether it really has a 
discriminating policy of selection of stu- 
dents in accordance with its announced 
objectives and the above standard. The 
implication of this situation should go a 
long way toward solving the extremely 
troublesome relationships between secon- 
dary schools and higher institutions. If 
there is an undue domination of the secon- 
dary schools by the higher institutions in 
the future, it will be the fault of individual 


institutions and not that of the North Cen- 
tral Association. 

If this policy is adopted, it means that 
the respective lists of accredited schools and 
of institutions of higher education of this 
association will henceforth stand solely on 
their own respective merits. The present 
interlocking scheme which has ealled forth 
various 


so much unfavorable comment in 


states will disappear. The Commission on 
Higher Institutions will no longer require 
the higher institutions accredited by it to 
admit students only from accredited schools, 
and it that the 
secondary schools will take their teachers 


can not of course expect 


only from accredited higher institutions 


unless they see sufficient merit in the list 
for them to use it in some basic way. 

The adoption of this policy may affect 
the status of accredited secondary schools 
and of accredited higher institutions re- 
spectively in our several states. If the 


Higher 


longer requires that entering students come 


Commission on Institutions no 
from accredited secondary schools, much 
of the incentive for such accrediting will 
be removed; and local school people will 
no longer be able to drive unwilling school 
boards and citizens into bond issues and 
faculty changes with the fear of the North 
Central the Vice 
versa, it may not seem so necessary to indi- 


Association as club. 
vidual higher institutions to seek the bless- 
ing of the North Central if the local high 
schools are not required to take their teach- 
ers from accredited colleges. It may seem 
to some of you that this will be going too 
far, and yet I am convinced that each list 
should stand on its own feet to be used by 
If the 
list of accredited higher institutions can 


the various agencies as they see fit. 
not stand alone on its merits, then I am 
convinced that it deserves to pass out of 
existence. The same observation is true of 
the list of accredited secondary schools. 
Also may I mention the fact that through 


the general standard and the absence of the 
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present requirement of fifteen units for en- 
trance to college, we shall at last extricate 
ourselves from the extremely uncomfortable 
and utterly indefensible position of com- 
pelling school systems containing junior 
colleges to separate the junior college from 
the high school in faculty, students, build- 
ete. It has not been 


ines, laboratories, 


possible to enforce so illogical a standard 


completely, but the adoption of a new gen- 
eral standard would enable the association 
to pass judgment on the educational effec- 
tiveness of particular situations rather than 
to base such judgments upon external and 
outworn requirements. 
OBJECTIVES 

It is generally agreed that an institution 
should not only be accorded entire freedom 
in selecting its field of operation but that 
it should be required to do so and to an- 
nounce the field or fields in some regular 
official The degree to which it 
meets the standards set up by the associa- 
tion should be judged in terms of these 


manner. 


objectives. 
The implications growing out of this 
policy are as yet, I not wholly 


The respective fields of work 


believe, 
appreciated. 
in which institutions operate will vary in 
two ways; first, in types of curricula of- 
fered, and, secondly, in the level of per- 
formance. 

In the first situation one has such obvious 
distinctions as a liberal arts college, a 
teachers college, a technological institution 
or a university with a number of divisions. 
The standards and the processes for ac- 
ereditation or stimulation must obviously 
be such as to be equally applicable to all 
types of institutions. Already we have 
slowly adjusted the cumbersome machinery 
of the present standards to situations of 
this kind. Inasmuch as there will be far 
greater latitude in the new standards and 
in the processes of visitation, this situation 
should simplify the problem in the future. 
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In the same manner it should be remem- 
bered that the accredited list of the North 
Central will the 
same list higher insitutions that are proba- 


Association contain in 
bly operating on entirely different levels. 
Our attention has already been ealled to 
this fact sharply in the results of the Penn- 
sylvania study and of the Thurstone Test 
of the Council on Education. 
For example, results through a series of 


American 


years may show that the median score of 
the students admitted to institution A is 
150; institution B, 175; and institution C, 
200. 
development of students at institution A are 


Obviously, the possibilities for the 


far different, perhaps we had better not say 
from those at institution 


99 


“*far superior, 
C. In each ease the chief matter of concern 
to this association is the question as to 
whether the selection of students has been 
made in accordance with the announced 
objectives of the institution. The next and 
most important obligation resting upon the 
institution is to show that on the basis of 
the student material in hand and with its 
facilities and processes, these students de- 
veloped as might properly be expected. In 
this process it is the effectiveness of the 
total pattern of the institution which we 
are seeking to measure or to evaluate. Two 
institutions which are working on two very 
different levels may be equally effective. 
We should indeed be as careful to hold up 
the mirror of accomplishment to be ex- 
pected to the so-called high-grade institu- 
tion as to those which operate on lower 
planes. Unless these factors are taken into 
account in our processes of measuring and 
judging effectiveness, we shall not actually 
be extending liberty of objectives to insti- 
tutions and we shall not do full justice to 
different types of institutions. 

The issues which I have attempted to set 
forth almost all grow out of one fundamen- 
tal assumption; namely, that the present 
minimum specific standards for higher in- 
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stitutions will be replaced by optimum 
ceneral standards. The implications re- 
sulting from this radical change in policy 
will make it necessary to revamp the whole 
procedure of accrediting, and it opens the 
way to the association for the first time to 
expend the major part of its energy in a 
program of friendly stimulation and as- 
sistance to that have 
recognized by the association. The asso- 
ciation will be constantly seeking and em- 
phasizing quality of performance at indi- 
At the same time the 


institutions been 


vidual institutions. 
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quality of its own procedures will be in 
constant review by the member institutions. 
Indeed, if perchance the secondary schools 
follow our example and remove the present 
artificial support which the list enjoys in 
the several states, the list of 
higher institutions will have to stand alone 


accredited 
on its merits. Such a challenge should be 
encouraging to all those who believe that 
no other type of educational organization 
is so well suited for that rare combination 
of consideration, stimulation and action as 
the North Central Association. 


A NATIONAL OUTLOOK ON EDUCATION' 


By Dr. PAUL C. STETSON 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, INDIANAPOLI 


, AND PRESIDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Any one who studies the history of our 
public schools during the past three years 
is convineed of at least three things: First, 
that boards of public education every- 
where, with few exceptions, have made a 
thoughtful and, in the main, successful 
effort to reduce expenditures for public 
schools; second, that the drive nationally 
on the part of certain organizations and 
individuals for the reduction in govern- 
mental expenditures has been, 
directed primarily at the public schools; 
and third, that there is an imperative need 
for the cultivation of a national educa- 
tional consciousness. 

There is ample evidence to show that 
boards of publie education and adminis- 
trators, nationally and locally, have recog- 
nized the need for retrenchment in public 
expenditures and have responded to it toa 
degree not evidenced by the controlling 
bodies of any other unit of government. 
They realize that drastic economy is a 
necessity in our national, state and local 


and is, 


corporations. 


1 Address before the second business session of 
the Representative Assembly, National Education 
Association, Chicago, July 5, 1933. 


A survey of retrenchments in eduea- 
tional expenditures, published March 1, 
1933, by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, entitled ‘‘Some Effects of the Eeo- 
nomic Situation on City Schools,’’ and the 
studies made by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education present the 
evidence which bears out 
The first study shows that school operating 


this statement. 


expenses have been greatly curtailed; ap- 
propriations for teachers’ salaries have 
been reduced in one fourth of the cities 
from 12 per cent. to 43 per cent. and in one 
half of them from 2 per cent. to 13 per 
cent.; the items for capital outlay have 
been reduced 57 per cent. at a time when 
building costs are less than at any time 
since 1914. School boards have reorgan- 
ized administrative and supervisory staffs ; 
reduced the number of teaching positions ; 
inereased the size of all classes; curtailed 
the purchase of supplies and text-books; 
eliminated such important activities as 
night schools, summer schools and other 


agencies; and have cut appropriations for 


the physical maintenance of the school 
All this and 


plants to the danger point. 
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more has been done in an endeavor to bal- 
ance school budgets. 
the the 


Emergency in Education comes corrobora- 


Krom Joint Commission on 


tive evidence of retrenchments in school 


budgets. In a recent study by this commis- 


sion comprehensive statistical tables are 


presented which show that in 1932 and 
1933 the total annual expenditures for pub- 
lie education in elementary and secondary 
1926. 
1930 


$400,000,000 a year was expended for capi- 


schools is less than was spent in 


QY7 


From the period between 1927 and 


tal outlay. In 1933 these expenditures had 
reached the low figure of $154,000,000. In 
terms of expenditures per child this report 
that in 1933 there 
$74 per child as compared 
with $82 in 1928. 

Most of 


forced into drastic economies because of the 


shows was spent ap- 


proximately 
our business institutions were 
falling off in the volume of business done. 
The publie schools, however, have drasti- 
cally reduced expenditures in the face of a 
decided the their 
business. There were 329,000 more pupils 


increase in volume of 
enrolled in the public high schools of this 
1933 


In spite of this increase there were 15,000 


country in than there were in 1932. 
fewer teachers and the total expense for 
education was reduced $226,000,000. 
Boards of public education, from a local 
as well as a national point of view, come 
before the court of public opinion on the 


e 


issue of reduction of expenditures with 


clean hands. It appears curiously inconsis- 
tent that the same studies which show how 
aggressively school boards have attacked 
their budgets should reveal evidence that 
nationally the drive for the reduction in 
expenditures has been directed with espe- 
cial rigor at the publie schools. 

The bulletin of the Office of Education 
referred to (Cireular Number 79, Febru- 
ary, 1933) presents evidence that this is 
true. The statement made in this bulletin 
is all the more emphatic because it is 
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couched in the restrained and eautious 
language of the statistician. It 
‘“‘The trend to reduce tax rates for schools 


more frequently than for other govern- 


Says: 


ment purposes is true of each group 
cities. For example, considering only the 
60 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 popu- 
lation, 56 per cent. decreased tax rates for 
schools, while only 41 per cent. decreased 
the rate for other purposes.’’ 

Perhaps one reason this is true is that it 
is easier and safer to attack public-school 
budgets of other governmental units be- 
cause the former are in the hands, gen 
erally, of non-partisan boards of public 
education without political prestige or pre 
ferment. 

A front page editorial in the June 19, 
1933, issue of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner said: ‘‘One of the worst reac- 
tions to the sudden realization of the vast 
waste in governmental expenditures was 
the attempt to economize at the expense of 
the publie schools. 

‘*Other fields of expenditure with much 
greater possibilities of economy were 
passed over because they were protected by 
political . . 

‘The schools of the nation did not put 
up a fight and were foreed to suffer. The 
result is too shocking to contemplate. ’ 

Those favoring still larger reductions in 
budgets for the operation of the schools 
raise the ery of ‘‘wasteful extravagance’’ 
At the same time 
they are careful to assert their concern for 
the welfare of public education. Let us be 
blunt and frank in meeting this charge. 
There undoubtedly were instances of ex- 
travagances during the ‘‘hectic twenties.’’ 
Occasionally some school corporation may 
have overbuilt, overequipped and _ over- 
stocked school buildings. Such extrava- 
gances as existed can not be excused, but 
they were those of the period. It was a 
period of expansion in material things. 
The long and increasing list of sumptuous 


interests. 


in their management. 
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‘tels, apartment houses and imposing 
ffice buildings going into receiverships is 
evidence that in other fields than education 
there was unwise management. To dispute 
such charges, to spend time in trying to 


locate the responsibility for the material 


expansion of our school system is quite be- 


side the point. We gain nothing by hurl- 
ing charges and counter-charges and eall- 
ing names. We admit and deplore such 
instances. 

Such extravagances as existed are elimi- 
Nationally, public education has 
None, 
however, has charged that our schools pro- 
vide too healthful a place in which our 
children live while at school; that they are 
taught by teachers too finely attuned to the 
needs of to-day; and that the text-books are 
too attractive and too well written. We 
have heard no parents complain that too 
much emphasis is placed upon the protec- 
tion of their children from epidemics of 
disease; that too much stress is laid upon 
traffic hazards; or that there should be 
fewer activities of the Parent-Teacher As- 
No one has yet attempted to 
indict the publie schools on the charge that 


nated. 


certainly put its house in order. 


sociations. 
they have done, or are doing, too good a 
job. 

In view of the evidence easily available 
of the drastie reductions in school expendi- 
the of administrative reor- 
ganization and the willingness of boards of 
education and officials to cooperate in any 
reasonable program of constructive econ- 
omy, any further attacks upon the schools 
must be interpreted as due to ignorance of 
We wel- 
come all suggestions for constructive econ- 
We expect to continue to combat 
those who would destroy our school system. 

The third point is that we must develop 
a national educational consciousness. His- 
torically our publie education systems are 
local institutions. In only a few of our 
states has there been any large exercise of 


tures, extent 


the facets or selfishness or both. 


omy. 
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state control. In such states this control 
has been due largely to the fact that state 
subsidies for education were given to local 
communities. In the the 
people have thought of public-school sys- 
tems in terms of local control. Our atti- 
tude has been that if Town A wishes to 


main American 


spend $100 per pupil for high-school edu- 
cation; to house its pupils in a splendid 
building; to engage highly trained teach- 
ers; and to have a modern course of study, 
such a course of procedure was peculiarly 
the province of that corporation. On the 
other hand, if Town B desired exactly the 
opposite we were not concerned, but re- 
garded that, too, as logically a local prob- 
lem. 

There are many evidences that we have 
changed our traditional point of view with 
respect to the financing of publie eduea- 
tion. Many of our educational systems in 
the last twelve months have successfully 
appealed to state legislatures for relief. In 
Indiana a State Support Bill was passed 
by its 1933 legislature. In Michigan the 
1933 legislature passed a Sales Tax Bill 
which is supposed to yield $14,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 for the 
Numerous other instances could be 


support of schools 
there. 
cited showing a tendency to expand our 


point of view. Unless there is a great 


change in the economic situation we may 
expect within the next twelve montlis to 
see an increasing insistence on the part of 
local corporations that a part of the finan- 
cial support of public education shall be 
transferred to the Federal 
The Citizens Conference on the Crisis in 
Education, held in Washington in January 
of this year, incorporated such a recom- 
How revolution- 


Government. 


mendation in its findings. 
ary this is is apparent to any one who 
knows the history of public education of 
this country. 

We must increasingly, as teachers and 
administrators, think of public education 


in national rather than in local terms. 
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This does not mean that we favor federal 


support for public education. It does 


mean that what happens in any region to 


any part of our educational system is of 


concern to all. 

It is easier to analyze a situation than it 
is to propose specific cures for it. There 
can be no question but that the national 
education reveals a dis- 


outlook on very 


tressing condition. 


the office of the National Education Asso- 


Reports coming into 


ciation confirm our fears that this coming 
school year will be hard and difficult for 
all levels of public education and for pri- 
vate schools as well. Industrially the skies 
but educationally they are 

Our public-school systems 


are clearing, 
still 


and tax-supported higher institutions of 


overeast. 


learning are creatures of state legislatures. 
For this reason they, with some outstand- 
ing exceptions, did not feel the first effects 
of the financial upheaval as quickly as pri- 
Unfortunately, they will 
have 


vate businesses. 
be, because of various laws which 
been passed affecting the revenue of the 
schools, very much slower in recovery. 
Our public-school systems are now in a 
legislative as distinguished from an eco- 
nomic depression : 

First, the formation of what the Journal 
of the National Edueation Association 
calls a National Board of Strategy. This 
has been President Rosier, of the 
National Education Association, and retir- 
ing President Potter, of the Department of 
Superintendence, appointed the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion, of which Dr. John K. Norton, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
chairman. This commission has rendered 
heroie service to the eause of education in 
the short time it has been in existence. It 
will be a coordinating agency in our fight 
against destructive, as opposed to construc- 
tive, economy in educational expenditures. 
The regional conferences which it has held; 


the tremendous amount of statistical mate- 


done. 
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rial it has collected; and the far-reaching 
plans it has under way give every evidence 
that this commission will render construe- 
tive service to education. Two extracts 
from an official statement made by the 
chairman of this commission 
clearly and convincingly its policies. ‘‘The 


express 


commission has organized as a Board o! 
Strategy. It will serve as a rallying point 
for the forces made up of teachers, parents 
and public spirited citizens interested in 
maintaining the improvement of public 
schools. .. . It was decided that instead 
of shrinking from the attacks which will lx 
made upon public education we should 
meet the challengers on their own grounds. 
We expect to know more accurately who is 
for and who is against free public educa 
tion and why.”’ 

Second, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Department of Superintendenc: 
and all allied organizations must carry for- 
ward the unification of all educational in 
We must unite together in one 
great common purpose 800,000 public 
school teachers, 2,000,000 members of the 
various Parent-Teacher Associations, 400,- 
000 school board members, faculties, 
tees and alumni of our various 
supported higher institutions of learning, 
and the members of countless civic associa- 
tions and noon-day service clubs. If this is 
done we shall have forged a mighty weapon 
for the defense of public education. It 
should always be remembered that when 
we speak of ‘‘fighting’’ for public educa- 
tion we speak in metaphor. We are not 
fighting for our jobs or for ourselves, but 
for the educational birthright of the chil- 
dren of America. 

Third, we must so organize nationally 
and locally that the true purpose of tlie 
schools may better be interpreted to the 
public. There can be no question but that 
many who would be sincere friends of pub- 
lie education have been bewildered and 


terests. 


trus 
tax- 
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perplexed by propagandists for destructive 
economy. It is our duty immediately to 
lay plans so that nationally a great drive 
may go forward to acquaint the American 
people with all of the facts about educa- 
tional expenditures. We must make it 
clear that we favor and are practising 
sound, constructive economies. 

If administrators in public education 
have failed at any one point more than at 
iny other, it has been in interpreting the 
purposes and the ideals of public education 
to the people. For this failure we have 
paid a dear price. 

Dr. Frank, in his great Minneapolis ad- 
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dress, said, ‘‘To huddle defensively around 
services without a searching appeal is often 
justified. In a time of stress it is a kind of 
social treason. Now, if ever, is the time to 
make manifest to all the essential signifi- 
cance of a creative education in the life of 
a great people. 

To do these things and more is a gigan- 
tie task. It ealls for the best we have of 
strength, ability and courage. We may be 
misunderstood, we will be criticized, we 
may be ridiculed, but the task is so much 
worth the doing and the stakes are so 
vreat that nothing, I am sure, will keep us 
from its accomplishment. 


? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


AccorDING to The British Medical Journal, 
the work of excavation on the Bloomsbury site 
for the new buildings of the University of Lon- 
don has been actively proceeding (at the south- 
ern end of the site, nearest the British Mu- 
seum) sinee the end of last year, and matters 
were advanced sufficiently to enable the founda- 
tion stone to be laid by the King on June 26. 
In the report by the prineipal of the university 
on its work during the year 1932-33 reference 
is made to the gift of the Corporation of the 
City of London of £100,000 towards the cost of 
the new ceremonial hall. This gift has been 
followed by other benefactions towards the 
same purpose from a number of the City Com- 
panies, including the Apotheearies’ Society, 
amounting to more than £166,000. It is stated 
that the further identification of these famous 
guilds with the university is regarded with 
gratification. The same report recounts other 
gifts not eonnected with the Bloomsbury site, 
including a gift by Lord Riddell to enable the 
Royal Free Hospital to complete a wing of the 
hospital building, thus providing more clinical 
facilities, which will indirectly benefit the work 
of the hospital school. The chair of public 
health tenable at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine has been endowed by 
the Prudential Assurance Company for a pe- 
riod of seven years, and is to be known as the 


Prudential Chair of Public Health. The school 
has also received £2,000 to establish a fund for 
the advancement of study and research in ento- 
mology as a memorial to the first Lord Ave- 
bury, a former vice-chancellor of the university. 
Mr. S. A. Courtauld has added to his gifts to 
the Middlesex Hospital Medical School a 
further sum of £20,000 towards the endowment 
of the Biochemical Institute. Another gift of 
£48,000 has been made by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for the endowment, in connection with 
University College Hospital Medical 
School, of a post the holder of which will de- 
vote his whole energies to the advancement ot 


and 


clinical research. A new academic diploma in 
medieal radiology has been established, also 
readerships in pathological chemistry at the 
Cancer Hospital and in experimental pathology 
at the Lister Institute. The court of the uni- 
versity has made grants of £10,000 to King’s 
College Hospital Medical School and to St. 
Mary’s Hospital Medical School, in both eases 
towards the cost of new buildings which are ap- 
proaching completion. 


RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES FOR 
TEACHERS 


ANNA Laura Force, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Retirement Allow- 
ances of the National Education Association, 
presented at Chieago a report in which it was 
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that the committee has never had more 


serious problems to consider than at the present 


stated 


time. Reduced revenues for schools have thrown 
into relief many financial, administrative and 
psycholog cal problems relating to retirement 

Now 


reaffirm the committee’s statement of the “Fun- 


allowances for teachers. is the time to 


damental Principles of a Teacher Retirement 


System.” In light of present conditions, the 
committee should supplement and reinforce the 
principles, by stating that: 
(1) The ; 
must be preserved. 
2) Adjustments, even though temporary, in 
(2) Adjustments, even though temporary, 
funds, 


integrity of the retirement funds 


the administration of the retirement 
should be based only upon expert advice and 
careful study. 

should govern the 


(3) Expert supervision 


investment and accounting of retirement funds. 

(4) Retrenchments should not lead school sys- 
tems to retire competent, experienced teachers, 
involuntarily, immediately upon attaining the 
age for optional retirement. 

(5) School systems at present unable to adopt 
retirement provisions for their employees should 
continue, nevertheless, to study the problem. 

Current legislation is quite significant. Some 
of the enactments during 1932 and 1933 are en- 
couraging. A retirement New Mexico 
was enacted in 1933, to take effect in 1934. An 


act of the Delaware legislature, to provide pen- 


law in 


sions for disabled teachers, awaits the governor’s 
signature. Special appropriation bills returned 
$1,500,000, previously borrowed by this state, to 
Employees’ Retirement Fund in 
Pennsylvania. Bills introduced in 
other states to protect retirement privileges of 


the School 
have been 
school employees who may be affected by eur- 
rent changes in personnel or to affect contribu- 
tions and allowances according to schedules in 
foree prior to recent salary reductions. 

Every legislature had its quota of destructive 
measures threatening established retirement 
funds or the general progress of teacher retire- 
ment, but cooperation and enlightened efforts 
of school officials, teachers, legislators and 
friends of publie education prevented the enact- 
ment of such legislation. The campaign of edu- 
eation carried on by the Retirement Committee 
of the National Education Association during 


the past years is now revealing its results and 
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it must not at this time relax its effort to eon- 
tinue a program of education and research. 

In the 1933 report the committee brings up to 
date its 1931 statement concerning current legis- 
lation and the number and location of the sys 
tems in effect. A brief list of publications 
issued during 1932-33 by the National Educa 
tion Association and other organizations and 
authorities is also included. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 


Dr. ALVIN JOHNSON, president of the Ney 
School for Social Research, New York City, has 
been called to England to oversee the organiza 
tion of the University in Exile, a faeulty in 
the political and social sciences organized in th 
New School under the auspices of an advisory 
committee, consisting of Dr. Wilbur L. Cross, 
governor of Connecticut; Dr. John Dewey, pro 
fessor emeritus of philosophy, Columbia Uni 
versity; Dr. Felix Frankfurter, professor ot 
law, Harvard University; Ernest Gruening, edi- 
tor of the Nation; Oliver Wendell Holmes, for- 
merly Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago; Dr. Robert 
M. Maclver, professor of political science and 
sociology, Columbia University; George A 
Plimpton, publisher; Dr. Edwin R. A. Selig 
man, professor emeritus of political economy, 
Columbia and Herbert Bayard 
Swope, journalist. 

The New School has 
statement in regard to plans for the school: 


University, 


issued the following 


In common with all American educators, and 
other persons who have the interest of education 
at heart, the directors and faculty of the New 
School are deeply concerned by the recent expul- 
sion from their university chairs of professors of 
international distinction, on grounds of opinion, 
religion or race. 

Germany, as the classic home of academic liberty, 
had carried scientific and intellectual pursuits to 
heights never before attained in any country and 
had exerted a world-wide influence upon higher 
education everywhere. We American educators are 
heavily indebted to German academic liberty and 
its intellectual fruits. 

We, therefore, hold it the privilege as well as 
the duty of American educational institutions to 
extend their hospitality to the German scholars 
who have been displaced, only temporarily, we 
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rust. Thereby we not only assert our continued 
loyalty to German scholarship and science, but also 
ffer the most effective protest against the shallow 
nd injurious tendency of political authorities to 
This 


other 


the scholar to the political will. 
itself 


ensiave 
endency has manifested before in 
intries but nowhere so disastrously as in Ger- 
iny, for nowhere else have such vast intellectual 
interests been at stake. If permitted to pass with- 
it protest this tendency will inevitably spread 
ke an international infection to other countries, 
cluding our own, gravely beclouding the future 
of civilization. 

As a part of this protest the New School for 
Social Research is planning to invite some fifteen 
of the proscribed professors to America and to set 
them up as an independently functioning faculty 
under the provisional title ‘‘The University in 


9 


Exile. For the present the project is confined 
to the social sciences—economies, statistics, sociol- 
gy, political science, jurisprudence and related 
sciences. The selections will be made in such a 
way as to offer as weil rounded a program of re- 
earch and instruction as was offered by the polit- 
al science faculty of the German university in 
This 
faculty will elect its own dean, set up its own 


ts period of freedom and intellectual vigor. 


working rules and function exactly as it might 
have functioned in a German university. 

The project is set up for a period of two years. 
This period is believed to be long enough for the 
successful demonstration of the value of such an 
American education. It would be 
inadvisable to plan for a longer period at the 
present time, since many of these men may be re- 
called to their chairs in Germany and others will 
have become attached permanently to other Amer- 
ican institutions. 


institution to 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AID OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

BEGINNING at once, unemployed Wisconsin 
citizens who ean profit from further educa- 
tional training may take university correspon- 
dence study and extension class courses at the 
expense of the state. 

This provision was made by the recent legis- 
lature in enacting its state relief act, which made 
the first direct state appropriation by a legisla- 
ture to meet the educational needs as well as 
the material wants of food, clothing and shelter 
of the unemployed. 

A state grant up to $30,000 for one year was 
voted to pay instruction fees for those unem- 
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ployed who have suitable qualifications for ex- 

tension courses. 
The plans for 

were formulated 


disbursing the appropriation 
by the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission and Colonel Leo Crowley, of the 
executive council, who emphasized that eduea- 
worthy unemployed 


tional opportunities for 


persons are as valuable as material relief in 
preserving morale until such individuals are 
again self-sufficient. It is expected also that 
many unemployed persons will be able to train 
themselves for new jobs through this plan. 

Extension courses open to the unemployed 
include, besides a large number of vocational 
courses, many in the general correspondence 
study curriculum, such as English, other lan 
guages and literature, history, economics and 
sociology, business and technical subjects. En- 
rolment also is open in the classes at the Mil- 
waukee extension center and in extension classes 
in other cities. 

Ordinarily, it is provided that only one course 
may be carried at a time, but exceptions will 
be made for capable students. The word “un- 
employed” is interpreted to mean that one who 
is doing only odd jobs or less than half-time 
work may be allowed to take extension courses 
without fee. Any public relief, 
whether or not working for the relief agency, 
An unemployed per- 


person on 


is considered unemployed. 
son with sufficient funds only for minimum 
food, clothing and shelter is classified as unable 
to pay the usual tuition fees. In the case of a 
person of under twenty-one years living with 
his parents or with some one responsible for his 
support, free tuition will not be granted unless 
the parents or other person responsible are un- 
able to pay the prescribed fees. 

A student registering for a course while un- 
employed and then becoming employed for more 
than half-time work (15 hours per week), will 
be allowed to finish the course. 

The extension division at Madison is supply- 
ing full details of enrolment to those who write 
for them. 


INVESTMENT REPRESENTED BY THE 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NEARLY $476,400,000 is 

buildings and equipment of New York City’s 


invested in land, 


publie-school system, according to the annual 


financial and statistical report of the Board of 
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Education, prepared by Frederick D. Chambers, 
auditor of the board. 
A summary given in The New York Times 
states that the figures, made publie by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, show 
that the 
the last ten years. 
1,100,000 children in regular day schools, the 
investment is equivalent to about $433 a child. 

The sum of $108,884,302, or 22.85 per cent. 
of the investment, is in Manhattan; $99,217,- 
005, or 20.82 per cent., in the Bronx; $161,206,- 
599, or 33.82 per cent., in Brooklyn; $91,032,- 
387, or 19.1 per cent., in Queens, and $16,059,- 
388, or 3.35 per cent., in Richmond. 

Of the total invested, $80,110,157 is in sites; 
$373,903,506 in buildings and structural equip- 
ment, and $22,386,019 in furniture and perma- 


investment has more than doubled in 


3ased on a registration of 


nent educational equipment. 

The school properties include nearly 800 sites 
with an area of more than 51,000,000 square 
feet and nearly 1,000 buildings. 

The cost of maintaining the school plant in 
1932 was $3,746,776, which was nearly $857,000 
less than the maintenance cost the previous year, 
as a result of economies in repairs. The cost of 
operating the school plant in 1932 was $7,703,- 
163, compared with $7,586,786 in the previous 
year. Operation includes fuel, supplies and 
custodian compensation. 

The that the 
Queens last year was nearly four times the 1923 


figures show investment in 
investment; in the Bronx the amount of invest- 
ment nearly trebled in the period; in Brooklyn 
it more than doubled, and in Manhattan the in- 
crease was from $76,200,000 in 1923 to $108,- 
884,000 in 1932. 

The total amount of the city’s investment in 
publie schools each year since 1923 is shown in 
the report as follows: 

Accumulated 


Year Cost of 
School Properties 

1923 $216,125,375.50 
1924 275,660,316.75 
1925 318,771,208.60 
1926 336,940,479.59 
1927 354,282,337.97 
1928 378,695,922.45 
1929 417,087,294.64 
1930 447 274,619.95 
1931 466,782,416.40 
1932 476,399 ,683.33 
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SURVEY OF THE COST OF EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
GOVERNOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN announced on 
July 23 the appointment of a committee headed 
by Charles C. Burlingham, formerly president 
of the Association of the Bar of the City ot 
New York, to study the cost of public eduea- 
tion, with the object of determining whether 
economies can be effected without 
The committee is to report to the 
governor by December 1. The General Edu- 
vation Board, the Altman Foundation and the 
New York Foundation have given ten thousand 
dollars to defray the cost of this study. 
The governor in a statement said: 


lowering 


standards. 


I am appointing a committee to study the cost 
of public education in the state and to determine 
whether further economies or savings can be made 
without lessening the necessary standards of edu- 
cation. The cost of education is the largest item 
of expenditure not only in the budget of the state 
but of its political subdivisions. 

The state for the past several years has granted 
from its general funds aid to cities and school dis 
more than one hundred 
The amount allowed for 


tricts in an amount of 
million dollars annually. 
the current fiscal year is approximately 45 per 
cent. of the entire state budget. Generally speak 
ing, expenditures for public education throughout 
the state represent approximately 35 to 40 pe 
cent. of the budgets of the political subdivisions. 

So large are the expenditures for education and 
so great is the proportion which they bear to the 
general cost of government that it is proper that 
a survey be made at this time. I am, therefore, 
asking a committee of outstanding citizens of this 
state to study the cost of public education in the 
state and to report to me not later than December 
1, 1933. On this committee I have included not 
only educators, but business and professional men 
and women as well, so that all points of view and 
interest may be represented. The committee i 
truly state-wide, with members from almost all 
parts of the state. 


8 


The members of the committee are: 


Charles C. Burlingham, New York City, chairman. 

Lewis L. Delafield, Jr., New York City, lawyer. 

Mrs. Frances H. Blake, Albion, president, New 
York State Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Joseph R. Swan, New York City, educator. 

Henry W. Taft, New York City, lawyer. 

C. R. White, Iona, New York, president, New York 
State Farm Bureau Federation. 
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John S. Burke, New York City, president, B. Alt- 
man and Company. 

Richard S. Childs, New York City, president, City 
Club. 

Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights, agriculturist. 

Miss Martha L. Draper, New York City, president, 
Public Education Association. 

Ralph Jonas, New York City, Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce. 

H. P. Aikman, Cazenovia, merchant. 

Goldwater, New York City, formerly 
health commissioner of New York City. 

John Withers, New York City, dean of education, 
New York University. 

Samuel P. Capen, chancellor, University of Buffalo. 

William E. Russell, New York City, dean of Teach- 


Dr. 8. 6: 


ers College. 

Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, 
League of Women Voters. 

Kenneth O’Brien, New York City, lawyer. 

G. William Magley, Jamaica, chairman of Gov- 
ernor’s Budget Committee. 

Mrs. Arthur Sulzberger, New York City. 

Leo Arnstein, New York City, 
president, Mount Sinai Hospital. 

Samuel Cahan, Syracuse University. 

Charles S. McCain, New York City, Chase National 
Bank. 


New York City, 


merchant, vice- 
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Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, New York City. 

Dr. Fred J. Douglas, Utica, physician. 

Dr. Paul Klapper, New York City, dean of educa 
tion, College of the City of New York. 

Dr. Murray Bartlett, Geneva, president, Hobart 
College. 

Mrs. E. C. Carter, New York City, president, New 
York State League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. R. Johnson, New York City, president, United 
Parents Association. 

Arvie Eldred, Albany, secretary, State Teachers 
Association. 

Edward R. Eastman, New York City, editor, Amer 
ican Agriculturist. 

Christopher Balby, Buffalo, lawyer. 

Guy Cheney, Corning, president, Associated School 
Boards. 

Mrs. Nathan Straus, Jr., White Plains. 

Dr. C. E. Ladd, Ithaca, dean of the State College 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, Ithaca, president, Cornell 
University. 

Mrs. A. E. Brigden, Marathon, past president, New 
York State Home Bureau Federation. 

Senator John J. Dunnigan. 

Senator George R. Fearon. 

Speaker Joseph A. McGinnies. 

Assemblyman Irwin Steingut. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Through the years 


Dr. Henry CuHurcHILtt Kina, president of 
Oberlin College from 1902 to 1927, when he re- 
tired as president emeritus, was awarded the 
initial Alumni Distinguished Service Medal at 
the centennial alumni meeting on June 19. 
The Oberlin Alumni Bulletin writes: “To whom, 
indeed, could this award have been offered with 
more propriety and grace? A man who has 
given half a century of devoted service to 
Oberlin is not unique; but the man who has 
given to Oberlin the utter devotion, the out- 
pouring of the great mind and heart of a Henry 
Churehill King stands alone. Oberlin honored 
herself in being able to honor such a son.” 


In conferring the honorary degree of doctor 
of pedagogy on Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, pro- 
fessor of education in the University of Cali- 
fornia, President Ernest M. Hopkins, of Dart- 
mouth College, said: “Authority on the theory 
of educational method and on the facts of edu- 
cational practise; no itemization is possible, 
within the limits of time available, of your 


manifold accomplishments. 
of your professional career you have been iden- 
tified with important appointments in many of 
the foremost universities of this country; as 
lecturer and adviser, you have been associated 
with many another; as investigator, you have 
studied the school systems of various states and 
those of foreign countries. You have been an 
expert consultant in the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation and elsewhere on public school finance; 
you have written illuminatingly in general dis- 
cussions and in formal reports upon subjects 
within your field; you have made yourself an 
intelligent apostle of essential to 
progress, when this was deemed desirable, while 
at the same time you have never failed to recog- 
nize the existing pro- 
In acknowledgment of your versatile 


change as 


values in established 
cedures. 
talents and your scholarly attainments, I confer 
upon you the honorary degree of doctor of 
pedagogy.” 


Dr. BENJAMIN RaAnpD, who will become on 
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Philo- 


sophical Library at Harvard University, has re- 
which 


September 1 librarian emeritus of the 


ceived from his associates a plaque on 


are engraved the Harvard seal and the following 


inscription: “Presented to Benjamin Rand with 


respect and affection from his colleagues 1n the 


philosophy of Harvard University to 


half a 


s10n of 
he completion ot century ot 


philosophical and _historieal 


‘Hhievement in 
he scope and distinction of which 


have added luster to a great tradition.” 


Dr. NICHOLAS Murray Bt 


Columbia University, New York, was on July 6 


rLER, president of 


English-Speaking Union at a 


Mr. 


ne guest ot the 
uncheon at the Park Lane Hotel, London. 


wy L. Fisher presided. 


Dr. JESSE S. REEVES, William W. Cook pro- 


American institutions and chairman of 


e.. . 
fessor ol 


the department ol politieal science at the Uni- 
Michigan, has been awarded the de- 


doctor of laws by Williams College. 


EASTMAN, librarian at Cleveland, 


has been given the honorary degree of doctor of 


Dr. Ropert G. CALDWELL, professor of Amer- 
ican history and dean at the Rice Institute, 
Texas, has been appointed minister to Portugal. 

Dr. J. G. 


of North Carolina, is a member of the summer 


DE R. Hamiuton, of the University 


faculty of the University of Chicago, where he 
replaces Dr. William E. 


Germany. 


Dodd, ambassador to 


VINCENT J. Ferris, trustee of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council and president of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council, has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education a member 
of the New York City Advisory Board on In- 
dustrial Education. 


ORVILLE J. TAYLOR has resigned as president 
of the Chicago Board of Education, after com- 
pleting a year’s service. Mr. Taylor gave the 
for his 


press of private business as a reason 


resignation. He was elected president of the 
board last February, following the resignation 
of Lewis E. Myers. 

THE trustees of McKendree College at Leba- 
non, Illinois, have refused to accept the resig- 
nation of Dr. Cameron Harmon, who has been 


president of the college since 1923. 
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Dr. Bessie CARTER RANDOLPH, professor of 
political science at the Florida State College for 
Women, has been elected president of Hollins 
College to succeed Matty L. Cocke. 


At the annual meeting of the board of trus 
tees of Norwich University, Porter Adams, of 
Thetford, Vermont, formerly president and now 
of the 
Aeronautie 


chairman executive committee of th: 


National 
vice-president of the university and at com 


Association, was elect 
mencement was given the honorary degree ot 
master of science. 

At Oberlin College, the retirement is ar 
nouneed of Professor Frederick Orville Grover 
Professo ‘ 


Grover became associate professor at Oberli: 


head of the department of botany. 


in 1898 and was appointed professor in 1900) 
The retirement is also announced of Dr. S. F. 
MacLennan, professor of philosophy and com 
parative religion, who joined the faculty thirty 

six years ago. 

DeWitTr Dickinson, for fourteen 
years professor of law at the 
Michigan, an authority on international law, 
has joined the staff of the University of Cal 


EDWIN 
University of 


fornia. 

associate professor 
of North Carolina, 
has resigned to take charge of courses in Amer 


Dr. FLETCHER M. GREEN, 
of history at the University 
ican history at Emory University. He succeeds 
Dr. Theodore H. Jack, professor of history and 
vice-president, who recently resigned to accept 
the presidency of Randolph-Macon Woman's 


College. 


CLAUDE AURELIUS ELLiort, fellow and senior 
tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed head master of Eton College, in sue 
cession to Dr. Cyril Argentine Alington, who 
resigned last March to become dean of Durham, 
after serving for seventeen years as head master 
of the college. Mr. Elliott is an Etonian who 
has not hitherto been a schoolmaster. 


Miss 
pointed 
She has 


Miuprep Epira Hupson has been ap- 
head mistress of St. Elphin’s School. 
served on the staffs of King’s College, 
London, and the Royal Naval School, Twicken- 
ham, and is now lecturer and tutor at the War- 
rington Training School, Liverpool. 


J. B. Stour, formerly head of the department 
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edueation of the Southwestern State Teach- 
ers College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, has been 

ected superintendent of schools at Norman. 

Leon C. Srapues, of Plainville, Connecticut, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 


Stamford, to succeed J. A. Ewart. 


Hs 


vas recently elected superintendent of schools 


LONGFELLOW, of La Grande, Oregon, 


at Oregon City. He is sueceeded at La Grande 


by Herbert Evans. 


ASHLEY Meuvin) McCunuoucH, formerly 
b J . 


superintendent of schools at Wellington, Kan- 


sas, has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Fairfield, Connecticut. 

JOSEPH HETHERINGTON MCDANIELS, professor 
emeritus of Greek language and literature at 
Hobart College, Geneva, New York, and for 
nearly fifty years on the faculty of that insti- 
tution, died on July 22, at the age of ninety-two 
years. 

ALICE SILLIMAN, who retired in June as dean 

J. Sterling Morton High School in Cicero, 
[llinois, died on July 16. 

FLORENCE GREER, principal of Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary, Brooklyn, a private school, 


died on July 20. She was fifty-seven years old. 


THE death is announced of Dr. C. H. Becker, 
of the University of Berlin, from 1925 to 1930 
Prussian Minister of Education. 


THE seventh International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences will be held at Warsaw from 
August 21 to 28. Tuesday, August 29, will be 
set apart for a visit to Cracow. The general 
secretary of the organizing committee is Dr. E. 
Manteuffel, University of Warsaw. 


CoopPzeR UNION receives $55,000 under the will 
of the late Sarah Cooper Hewitt, of which 
$5,000 is to be used for the maintenance of a 
statue of Peter Cooper in Greenwood Cemetery. 
Miss Hewitt, who since 1924 had made gifts to 
Cooper Union aggregrating $27,000, provided 
that her bequest was to be used to maintain the 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration, and is 
made in memory of her parents. The institu- 
tion also receives pictures and furniture in the 
Bar Harbor (Me.) home of Miss Hewitt, and 
antiques and other objects. 


THe Earhart Foundation has appropriated 
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the sum of $10,000 to the University of Michi- 
gan for the year 1933-1934, for the support ot 
the work in community leadership being earried 
on under the direction of Protessor R. D. Me- 


Kenzie, of the department of sociology. 


THE Children’s Fund of Michigan 


pended its contributions to the Grand Rapids 


has sus 


Child Guidanee Clinie because the curtailment 
Dr. Milton F. 


elinie 


of funds was found necessary. 
Kirkpatrick, 
opened in May, 1931, has accepted a position as 


director of the sinee it 


psychiatrist in the juvenile court at Cleveland. 


THE will of the late Mrs. Gertrude Dunn 
Hicks, leaving $479,000 to the University of 
Chicago, has been admitted to probate. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by President 
Gilbert W. Mead, of Washington College, Ches- 
tertown, Maryland, of a bequest to the college 
of the entire estate of Charles F. Harley, of 
Baltimore, who died on July 1. The estate, es- 
timated at $150,000, is left in trust to Mrs. Har 
Upon her death it is 
specified that it is to go to Washington Col- 
lege “for construction and building purposes 
Mr. 


Harley was an alumnus of Washington College 


ley for her lifetime. 


only and not for endowment purposes.” 


He was 
City 


and a member of the Maryland Bar. 
formerly a the Baltimore 
School Board and served on Governor Ritchie’s 


member of 


Maryland Commission on Higher Education. 


THE appointment of a sixth junior fellow 
in the new Society of Fellows at Harvard Uni- 
versity has been announced following approval 
by the Harvard Corporation. He is Thomas 
Seal Chambers, of Reading, Pennsylvania, now 
a second year student of chemistry in the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Arts 
He will join the group of five men whose ap- 
pointment was announced in April. At the be- 
ginning of the academic year, 1933-34, this 
group will inaugurate the new plan for the 
Society of Fellows. Under the plan a group 
not exceeding 24 young men will be selected 


and Sciences. 


“for their promise of notable contribution to 
knowledge and thought” in various fields of 
scholarship. Each man will be appointed for 
a three-year term and will receive free board 
and rooms in the various houses, and a yearly 
stipend of $1,250, as well as free use of all the 
facilities of the university. If still of highest 
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promise, Junior fellows may be reappointed for 
a second term of three years, with a yearly 
stipend of $1,500. 
an allowance is made for subsistence in place of 


If an appointee is married 


residence in the houses. 


THE property of Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh in Hunterdon County, N. J., will be 
used in connection with welfare work for chil- 
dren. The estate, 
house on Sourland Mountain, near Hopewell, 
N. J., has been turned over to a non-profit- 


making corporation which has been formed and 


which includes a gray-stone 


whose object is “to provide for the welfare of 


children, including their edueation, training, 
hospitalization and other allied purposes, with- 
out discrimination in regard to race or creed.” 
As a for the will be 
known as High Fields from its situation domi- 
nating the sparsely timbered hills of Hunter- 


The 


corporation formed to conduct it is the High 


refuge children estate 


don and Mercer Counties, in which it lies. 
Fields Corporation. The articles of incorpora- 
tion provide that it shall have not fewer than 
five or more than fifteen trustees. Five trustees 
They are Colonel 
Abraham Flexner, 


were named in the articles. 
and Mrs. Dr. 
Colonel Breckinridge and Owen R. Lovejoy. 


Lindbergh, 


A TENTATIVE reduction in the salaries of fac- 
ulty and administrative staff of Oberlin College, 
amounting to some $135,442 for the coming 
school year, was voted by the Board of Trus- 
tees on June 16. The reduction is on a gradu- 
ated scale, and ranges from 11 per cent. in the 
case of those whose salaries are less than $1,000 
to 18 per cent., with higher percentages in a 
few special cases. In addition to the saving 
through salary reduction, an additional cut of 
$104,501 has been made in the estimate of ex- 
pense. This will total 
$239,943 in the college budget for next year as 
compared with this year. The plan of opera- 
tions adopted tentatively for 1933-34 shows 
total income estimated at $1,146,347 and total 
expense at $1,178,910, leaving an anticipated 
deficit of $32,563. 
by $275,819 than the estimate for the present 
The drop is divided just about half and 


make a reduction of 


Income is expected to be less 


year. 
half between income from endowment and in- 
come from tuition. The expected decrease in 
tuition is due to the action taken some months 
ago whereby tuition in the College of Arts and 
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Sciences will drop from $300 to $225 next year, 
and the average tuition in the Conservatory of 
Musie from around $400 to around $350. 

THE London Journal of Education states that 
Ayr Academy, the Scottish school, proposes to 
celebrate the sept-centenary of its first mention 
in historical record. There is an authentic 
record of the the 
scholarum de Are” before a papal commission 
at Ayr in the year 1233. Ayr Academy was 
the first of the Seottish grammar schools to 
abandon the old narrow curriculum and to ad 
In connection with the 


“magister 


appearance of 


mit modern subjects. 
celebration, there will be the issue of a number 
of the academy magazine, a commemorativs 
service in Ayr Old Church, a dinner and a 
dramatie presentation of scenes of schools and 
burgh life throughout the centuries. 


THE Mardon hall of 
been opened in connection with University Col 


science for men has 
lege, Exeter, which now has three buildings for 
men and three for women. Another hall, to be 
named after Sir Henry Lopes, is being con- 
structed and will be opened in October. It is 
hoped that University College will be united 
with Plymouth and with Seale-Hayne Agricul- 
tural College to obtain full university powers. 


FIFTEEN women public school teachers, ar 
rested in the editorial offices of Hl Pais, a 
Spanish newspaper, on July 22 after present- 
ing a protest against non-payment of salaries, 
were released from Principe Fortress later in 
the day by order of General Alberto Herrera, 
Secretary of War and Navy. The women led a 
demonstration which formed at the Department 
of Public Instruction early in the morning and 
marched through the streets with placards de- 
manding immediate payment of salaries, which 
are in arrears about eleven months. The pa- 
raders were dispersed by reserve police, who 
used their clubs on both women and men. 
Among the demands made by the teachers were 
the immediate release of Professor Felipe 
Donate, recently sentenced to prison on a charge 
of distributing subversive literature; the punc- 
tual payment of salaries in the future, that the 
salaries of public school teachers should not be 
included in the floating indebtedness and that a 
moratorium be declared on foreign obligations 
until back salaries of all public employees shal! 
have been paid. 
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OBITUARY 


ALBERT E. WINSHIP 
Tue Circuit Riper oF AMERICAN EpDUCATION! 
By J. W. CRABTREE 


SECRETARY OF THE NATION AL EDUCATION 


Ir is said that Dr. Albert E. Winship did not 
By that is meant that he did not 
He left, however, a wealth in 


leave wealth. 
dollars. 
affection, in service and in achievements which 
Few 


men have done so much to earry forward the 


leave 
can not be measured in gold or silver. 
principles and causes that promote education 


and that did it 
largely by building men and women. 


maintain civilization. He 

He not only helped to give the nation con- 
fidence in such early leaders as Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, William E. Sheldon and W. T. 
Harris, but he helped to build up confidence 
n the next group of leaders, such as Thomas 
I}. Finegan, Susan M. Dorsey, C. G. Pearse, 
Homer H. Seerley, Ella Flagg Young, Charles 
W. Ehot, David Starr Jordan, Lucey M. Whee- 
lock and a seore of others whose names stand 
out. While giving strength to the arm of these 
leaders, he was also inspiring and bringing for- 
ward another group to take their places as they 
would retire from active service. 

More than a score of this third group are 
attending this convention. I am amazed as I 
talk with them and hear them refer to the en- 

yuragement which they received from Dr. Win- 
ship—amazed that the influence of any one man 
could have reached so many people and that it 
could have impressed them so deeply. 

For more than forty years Dr. Winship was 
a source of inspiration to me personally. He 
helped me to realize the importance of teaching. 
He encouraged me to have faith in myself. He 
helped me to know the points in education 
where progress could be made and where lead- 
ership was most needed. When I did some- 
thing worth while he commended me. If I 
seemed to be taking an unwise course he pointed 
out the dangers to me. 

Always in demand for conferences and ad- 
dresses, he was continually on the go, swinging 
around the circle of the states in a ministry of 
faith and encouragement to the teachers of 
America. He made seventy round trips from 


_1 Presented at the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, July 7. 


ASSOCIATION 


the Atlantie to the Pacific, lecturing to teachers 
and to citizens and visiting schools. This gave 
him the title “The Cireuit 
Edueation.” Wherever he 
would turn immediately to what was best. 


Rider of American 


stopped his eye 
His 
keen constructive mind would store away the 
details for later use. 

Dr. Winship had a genius for understanding 
people. He did not pay much attention to the 
details of a newly erected school building, or 
to a beautified campus, but he did see every 
teacher and every pupil in that school, and he 
saw them as important personalities. Just as 
practically all outstanding national leaders owed 
much to him, the leaders in localities and in the 
state feel that much of their success has been 
due to his kind advice. 

Some have said that it was just Dr. Winship’s 
nature to take an interest in other people. But 
I learned from him many years ago that what 
he was doing was part of a well-thought-out 
plan of life. Only recently, however, was my 
attention ealled to his statement of this creed 
over fifty years ago in one of the first issues 
of his Journal of Education. Read it and you 
will understand his life better than before. The 
following is taken from his March journal, 
1886: 


The Journal will do all in its power to popular- 
ize those who are doing good work in the profes- 
It is a disadvantage under which the pro- 
past thirty years, 


sion. 
fession has labored for the 
especially that its leaders do not receive the same 
popular recognition that men of equal prominence 
attain in other professions. A clergyman, author, 
lawyer, or statesman with the same intellectual 
grasp, culture, or national popular gift attains 
greater public fame by half than the teachers. 


The teachers of America have not been un- 
mindful of the great service which Dr. Winship 
performed in their behalf. On his seventy- 
ninth birthday, he was honored by a remarkable 
luncheon held in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Chicago in 1924. 
He was presented with a volume of personal 
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letters of appreciation Irom every section of the 


country and from every branch of the profes- 
sion, reflecting the amazing range of his service 
and acquaintance. 


At the 


Superintendence, on 


1927 meeting of the Department of 
his eighty-seeond birthday, 


beautiful gold wateh 
the 


each state engraved on the link whieh 


he was presented with a 


chain made up of forty-eight links with 


hame ol 
it had given. In 1932 he was elected an honor- 
ary president of the National Education Asso- 
had served so faithfully 


throughout his professional life. Thi the 


ciatron, which he 
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highest honor conferred by the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Much that Dr. Winship worked for is yet to 
be achieved. There is still the call for pioneers. 
This age—like his—is an epoch of change and 
The schools face the task of adapting 
themselves anew to the life around them, and 


growth. 


of helping to make that life worthy of our great 


American heritage. It is for us, therefore, to 
carry on the great work to which Dr. Winship 
gave his life. It is for us to take new inspira 
tion from this noble character and to dedicate 


ourselves anew to the ideals for which he stood. 


DISCUSSION 


TRAINING IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION COURSES FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 
THERE has been considerable agitation in re- 
cent vears by those interested in the training of 
college teachers advocating professional educa- 
tion courses as part of this preparation. is 
argued that since the majority of candidates for 
the 
teachers, the graduate schools should inelude a 


doetor of ph losophy decree will become 
minimum of edueation courses for the budding 


doctor. Very often, this argument has been dis- 
missed lightly, with a smile, as representing the 
attempt of bumptious colleges of edueation to 
establish a vested interest in an already troubled 
situation. The late Superintendent Boynton 
secured passing notoriety by a rather savage 
attack on the teaching methods and other prac- 
tises utilized in our colleges and universities, 
and by assuming that vast improvement would 
result if the harassed eollege graduates knew 
more about how to teach. Obviously, one good 


way to learn how to teach (aside from being 
born that way) would be for the teaching ¢an- 
didate to study about it and even to do some 
practise teaching during his embryonic stages. 

In spite of all the storm and fury, little has 
happened so far as our traditional college and 


The need for 


intense specialization, if a doctor’s dissertation 


university faculties are concerned. 


was to be satisfactorily written and accepted, 
ruled out any consideration of such extraneous 
matters as how to teach in the special field 
studied. It remained for the publie junior col- 
leges to set up the requirement of a certain 
amount of time spent in the serious study of 
professional edueation courses and some prae- 


tise teaching. And even with these, so close is 
university precept and supervision that little of 
this training would have been required without 
compulsion. However, in some states the junior 
colleges find themselves under the direct con- 
trol of state departments of education because 
they are a part of the public school system. 
One very important form of this control exer- 
cised is in the certification of college teachers. 
In Michigan the same standards of certifica 
tion apply for junior college teachers’ qualifica 
tions as for high-school teachers. This means 
that fifteen semester hours are required in pro 
fessional education courses and five semester 
as part of every 
junior college teacher’s preparation. Added to 
the state standards is a local requirement of the 


master’s degree as a minimum amount of college 


hours in practise teaching 


preparation, and at least two years of success- 
ful teaching experience, either in senior high- 


school or college. 

With these requirements in professional edu- 
sation, the requirement of a high standard of 
scholarship and successful teaching experience, 
we attempted to fill the positions in a new junior 
college faculty during the spring of 1932 for 
the school year 1932-33. The times favored us, 
as many desirable people were available. But 
even so, it was an almost impossible task to 
secure enough good candidates who could meet 
all the qualifications set up. Several people 
with doctor’s degrees applied—men with from 
five to fifteen years of experience in college and 
university teaching. When informed that they 
were not qualified to teach in the junior college, 
they were outraged. <A typical telephone state- 
ment from one applicant was: “I guess if I am 
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eood enough to teach in some of the greatest 
iniversities of the country, I ought to be quali- 
fied for a position in a ‘one-horse’ junior col- 


: ” 
lege. 


credit in practise teaching. 
years of successful teaching experience in some 


This particular person lacked college 
Having had fifteen 


of our better higher institutions, he could not 
meet the requirements of our state department 
and secure a teaching certificate which would 
make it legal for us to pay him a salary. The 
problem became a nuisance to the university 
placement bureaus and all other employment 
agencies. They seemed to feel that we were 
merely capricious and sought the impossible. 
When we explained the reasons for our being 
unable to employ the suggested candidates, we 
were met with groans—not cheers. In spite of 
the apparent difficulties after a discriminating 
survey of the field, we were able to fill all posi- 
tions to take eare satisfactorily of the new 
organization enrolling one hundred and eighty- 
five junior college students. 

At the present time there are four hundred 
ninety-three junior colleges in the United States. 
This number shows an increase of twenty-nine 
institutions over the total for the year 1932 
With the vigorous and rapid growth that these 
figures evidence, the possibilities of the junior 
college as an employment outlet for qualified 
teachers looms up as an oasis of employment 
in the present desert of teacher unemployment. 
This facet deserves serious consideration by col- 
leges and universities and indicates that they 
should have a thorough preparation course for 
college teachers. 
college come from a distinetly localized area, 
they need a faculty representing a wide geo- 
graphical area from the representative strong 
We found that prac- 
tically all applicants who had received training 
at Eastern schools were eliminated by the failure 
of these institutions to furnish professional 
courses in edueation. This situation not only 
resulted in the eliminating of such candidates 
but practically exeludes the possibility of secur- 
ing the candidates representing the wide-spread 
geographical origin and institutional training 
desired. 


Since students of any junior 


institutions of learning. 


The institutions of the Mid-west offer more 
candidates with training in professional educa- 
tion courses. But what they do is not nearly 
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enough to fill the demand. Even in the ease of 
those provided with enough professional educa- 
tion eredit to meet junior college requirements, 
We 


here to the need for the establishment of courses 


there is still a definite deficiency. refer 
in the colleges of education about the methods, 
problems and principles of college teaching. 
Possibly even practise teaching should be pro- 
vided on the college level for the prospective 
college teacher. 

THE important question to consider now is 
whether teachers with the preparation men- 
tioned above are better than those who have not 
met these requirements. Is an instructor who 
has acquired professional educaticn courses and 
practise teaching as part of his preparation a 
better teacher than one without these qualifica- 
tions? We could not put on a controlled ex- 
periment because we have only the one kind of 
teacher on our college faculty. Naturally, it is 
impossible to measure such factors scientifically. 
About all that can be offered is a series of im- 
pressions concurred in by the writers of the 
present article. 

The first impression is that the men and 
women on our college faculty possess greater 
interest in the junior college as a new unit in 
the educational system than that reported from 
other institutions where adherence to such rigid 
Because 


faculty members have studied education and its 


requirements has not been maintained. 


problems and have taken courses concerning 
the junior college, we have a faculty which is 
apparently not merely teaching subjects but is 
also teaching students. They are not only teach- 
ing college work but are as well making a sincere 
effort to adapt their work, especially the meth- 
ods, to the junior college level, and are succeed- 
ing admirably in this attempt. 

It is impossible to measure accurately the 
probable value of our state department of edu- 
cation requirement of five semester hours in 
practise teaching. The individual who has of 
his own accord taken such work has in doing 
so shown a professional attitude which will be 
of vast significance to the morale of the group 
which he enters—to say nothing of the technical 
training received. The product of an academic 
department strongly prejudiced against the edu- 
cational view-point is a misfit in any group of 
high-school or junior-college teachers until his 
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eyes are opened to the significance of that view- 


point. 

The theory and practise in education which 
our faculty has received has resulted in clear 
and definite ideas regarding teaching technique. 
This has made an improvement over the typical 
college for the instructor 


knows specifically how to use the information 


teaching situation, 
at hand, with definite knowledge regarding the 
framing of questions, the making of assignments 
and of the techniques in education which make 
for The these 
practises is in strong contrast to the classroom 
the facts by an 


authority in a special field who neglects the 


successful elass work. use of 


where student is furnished 


fundamentals of conducting a elass along the 
This 


results in the all too common situation where 


lines of the best educational practises. 


many of the benefits of the work are lost by 
students, while the instructors do not know how 
well and how thoroughly the material at hand 
is being grasped. 

In general, our impression is that a college 
man who has met the requirements in profes- 
sional education courses and practise teaching 
comes to teach college work with an attitude 
differing entirely from that of the man who is 
purely a subject specialist. Methods of teach- 
ing other than the trite lecture method are con- 
sidered in a friendly way and used. Theories 
of education, as well as those of subject-matter, 
are constantly brought up and discussed in 
faculty meetings, and the full purpose and aims 
of the junior college are valued and appre- 
ciated to an extent far beyond the typical case 
of men who are merely historians or scientists 
not trained in the theory of education. 

We are thankful to our state department for 
setting up and adhering to such rigid require- 
ments and are not willing to see them elimi- 
nated, regardless of the inconvenience involved 
in recruiting a teaching staff. We sincerely 
hope that educational institutions realize the 
future place of the junior college in the Ameri- 
can educational program and the fact that a 
new type of preparation is needed for the in- 
struetors in this institution. Sinee the junior 
college instructor must of necessity be a spe- 
cialist in teaching and not in research, it is 
hoped that other institutions will follow the 
example of the University of Chicago in setting 
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up a specific program for training junior co] 
lege personnel. 
ArtTHUR E. ERIcKson 
IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 
R. ERNEST Dear 
TRONWOOD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


POLITICAL OUSTER AND PROFES- 
SIONAL REINSTATEMENT 

ONE of the most amazing instances on record 
of a politically-maneuvered attack upon the 
president of a state-supported higher educa 
tional institution occurred at Kent State Co! 
lege, Kent, Ohio, during the last ten days of 
June. Like a bolt from the blue came a demand 
from a faction of the board of trustees of that 
college for the resignation of President James 
O. Engleman. This demand came at a board 
meeting on June 20; without a word of warning 
or even the formality of a reason the demand 
was made in fashion. Apparently 
the animus back of the 
rancor in the of a_ politically-minded 
board member against Dr. Engleman. The oc- 
casion inspiring the action had its connection 
with an earlier occurrence at the leading hote! 
in the city of Kent. Some weeks prior to the 
action of the board Dr. Engleman had taken 
part in changing the meeting place of the Ro- 
tary Club, of which he is an active member, 
from the hotel, because of an unsavory party 
which was held at the hotel some days pre- 
viously. The board member in question had an 
interest in the hotel and proceeded to wreak 
vengeance on the president of the college for his 
part in effecting the change. By power of per- 
suasion this member won to his support two 
other members, one of whom only recently had 
been appointed to membership on the board. 
No charges were preferred and only the most 
nebulous of excuses were offered in the board 
meeting for the request by the faction in con- 
trol of the board. The meeting finally ad- 
journed without action by the board other than 
agreement to meet again on June 29. 

Meanwhile, the story broke in an Akron 
newspaper. Immediately it was taken up by 
the press of the state. Citizens of Kent and 
near-by towns were thoroughly aroused and got 
busy. Faculty, students and alumni likewise 
moved in behalf of President Engleman. The 
story reached the Ohio General Assembly, then 


summary 
action was personal 


mind 
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n session at Columbus. President Engleman’s 
record was so favorably known throughout the 
state and among the legislators that a resolution 
was put through the Senate on June 28 author- 
izing the appointment of a Senate committee 
to investigate the situation at Kent State Col- 
ege and to determine whether or not the board’s 
action was justified. All the members of the 
college board, including a member lately re- 
tired, the president of the college and a number 
of Kent citizens were summoned to Columbus 
for a hearing before the Senate committee on 
June 29. The majority faction of the board, 
however, ignoring the summons, met in Kent 
and declared the position of the president va- 
cant. They immediately elected another man 
to sueceed Dr. Engleman. 

The Senate Committee, aroused by the ef- 
frontery of the faction in ignoring summons to 
appear at the hearing, issued a second subpoena 
for the recalcitrant members and they appeared 
before the committee on the following day. The 
hearings continued through the next two days. 
The outeome was that the motives inspiring the 
action of the majority were exposed, and being 
so patently personal and political the leading 
member of the faction was himself ousted from 
the board. A second member of the faction op- 
posed to Dr. Engleman recanted and requested 
that a special meeting of the entire board be 
held on the following day. At that meeting the 
previous action of the board was rescinded, and 
President Engleman was reinstated for an in- 
definite tenure. 
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A gratifying feature of the investigation for 
President Engleman was the 
sponse from every one connected with the col- 


spontaneous re- 


lege. The summer faculty conducted a secret 
ballot, and 71 out of 72 ballots were cast in 
favor of President Engleman’s reinstatement. 
The student body signed a monster petition and 
some of their number earried it to Columbus 
asking that the president be reinstated. Alumni 
and friends of the college flooded the committee 
with telegrams Dr. Engleman. 
The board faction had stirred a hornet’s nest. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Senate com- 
mittee, held at the college on July 11, an inquiry 
was made into the charge that a book com- 
pany’s influence was at the seat of the trouble. 
The committee in its findings completely exon- 
erated the president of the college from all sus- 
picion of book company influence. 

While the full report of the committee has 
not been published, it is understood that it will 
be seathing in its denunciation of the methods 
pursued by the majority faction, and equally 
outspoken in upholding the integrity of the col- 
lege administration. 

Seldom have events moved so swiftly to a 
happy consummation in the case of a bold at- 
tack by political opponents against a profes- 
sional man, as in this ease. There is little doubt 
that a wholesome lesson has been taught poli- 
ticians with designs upon men of high profes- 
sional integrity in college administration in the 


favorable to 


present case. 
O. H. W. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SITUATION 

Wuat may prove to be a political storm of 
large dimensions for the local Democratic ad- 
ministration, with repercussions disturbing to 
Governor Horner and his state régime, is de- 
veloping in Chieago over drastic action taken 
by the Board of Education, nominally in the 
interests of economy, but, by many, suspected 
of marking the initiation of a permanently re- 
strictive program for the city’s publie schools. 

By an order suddenly promulgated after 
closed-door sessions of a special committee, the 
board, by the two-thirds majority necessary to 


overrule the Superintendent of Schools, abol- 
ished Crane Junior College, wiped out the whole 
junior high school system, eliminated manual 
training, the teaching of printing, household 
arts and physical education in all elementary 
schools, curtailed instruction in musie, discon- 
tinued the vocational bureau, and otherwise de- 
pleted and disorganized a system which it had 
taken years of patient labor and public educa- 
tion to build up. 

All of this was done to save $5,000,000 in 
order to amortize in one year a deficit variously 
estimated at from $8,000,000 to $11,000,000 
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st Tour or 
is probably 
$4,000,000 


been amo hortening the 
two weeks 


than usual 


vas raised 

nt-teacher 

; “Save 

unched. The 

leachers 

urs Was ating 500,000 


“Save Our Sel ,’ and bear- 


lumns excerpts from a speech 


made by Gove1 


1932, 


nor Horner 
the 


educa- 


and a mmary ot 
rad eal 
ordered by the C] igo Board 


July 12, 1933. Over the one 
tion, “What 
the other “What the Dem 


lver urges, “Call, write or w 


’ 


the Democrats Promised,” 


ernor and the Mayor oO 


Former M: 


making the Board of 


save our 


ivor Cermak began the work of 
Edueation Democratic be- 
fore he was killed. Mayor Kelley recently com- 


pleted the job by filling remaining vacancies. 
One of his appointees was made president of the 
Not one 


shadow of a 


the 


the board has even 
The 


drastic 


board. member of 


the record as an edueator. 


solidity of party majority in its 


action is attributed to party orders. Mayor 
Kelley disclaims responsibility, but Pat Nash, 
who is credited with being boss, both in Spring- 
field 


no word has come from the Governor. 


and Chicago, remains silent, and so far 

Lined up against the board’s policy, among 
others, are such men as President Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
who has been emphatically outspoken in his de- 


nunciations; Professor Charles H. Judd, dean 
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of the Department of Education at the Un 
sity of Chicago; Professor John E. Stout, h 
ing similar office at Northwestern Univer 
President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Unive 
of Minnesota, and Dr. George F. Zook, m 
appointed United States Commissioner of EF 
eation. The two latter authorities were vi 
in Chicago at the time the decree was pro 
cated. 

The closing of Crane Junior College shuts | 
nearly 4,000 
blights the hopes of many more who plann 


doors on present students 


to enrol in September. The abolition of 
junior high schools is declared by the edueato 
to be a reactionary step of calamitous sigi 
cance. 

It is pointed out that by spreading amort 
tion of the deficit it could be completed not lati 
than the summer of 1933 if the shortened sc] 

Sin ave 


tem would not be disturbed by that method. It 


term were continued for that period. 


is further urged that large economies are st 
possible in the care and operation of scho 
plants, a direction in which the trustees have 
seemed strangely reluctant to explore. 

Mass meetings are being held, attended 
large numbers by irate parents. Precinct or 
ganization is being effected throughout the city 
The immediate purpose is an effort to obtain a 
rescinding of the order, but the assertion is 
made widely that the organization will be car- 
ried into the next mayoralty fight if the board 
remains obdurate and the powers behind the 
Abolition of the Board of Edu- 
That may make 


board defiant. 
sation is vigorously advocated. 
an issue for some aspiring Republican or inde 
pendent. No politician has yet shown his hand 
in an attempt to capitalize the movement, but 
undoubtedly factional party opponents of the 
present régime are watching events with keen 
interest.—S. J. Duncan-Clark, Editorial Corre- 
spondence, The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET 
New York 
chairman of 
Dr. 
Commission 


real estate 
the United 
Norton, 


Ropert E. SIMON, a 


dealer and edueation 
Association, John K. 


the 


gency in Education, and Professor George S. 


Parents 


chairman of Joint on Emer- 


Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, held a round table meeting on the subject 
of “Reducing the School Budget,” which was 
broadeast on July 25 over a nation-wide net 
work of the National Broadeasting Company. 
This was another of the “You and Your Go 
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nment” series on constructive economy in gov- 
nment, sponsored by the National Advisory 
incil on Radio in Edueation and the Amer- 
an Politieal Science Association. 
“During the major depressions of 1837-1843 
1873-1878 the educational programs were 
panded and costs increased,” said Mr. Simon. 
“During the former period, the cost of publie 
lucation in Massachusetts, under the influence 
Horace Mann, became thirty-five per cent. 
eater, and in most of the states of the Union 
amounts were 


‘reased appropriated. In 


1878 the cost of public education rose 


three per cent. School terms were length- 


ed, high sehools were established and com- 

ilsory edueational laws were enacted.” 

{mong constructive economies which would 
we expenditures without impairing service 
even improving it, the group suggested 
bining school districts and cooperation be- 

een states in the training of teachers. 

“As a general rule the units for the support 
administration of schools within a particu- 
state are too small for efficiency,” said Pro- 

ssor Counts. “In 1930, aecording to the re- 

rt of the Office of Education, there were 148,- 
11 one-room schoolhouses in the United States. 

These diminutive units, each with its control- 

ng committee of perhaps three citizens, and 

ore or less autonomous in educational matters, 
ong to a world that has passed away. They 
re costly reminders of the past. The school 
distriets, of which they are the expression, are 
but symbolie of the irrational basis of school 
support and the country. 

Undoubtedly the redrawing of the lines of 

school administration within the states would 


result in saving the nation many millions of 


administration in 


“Under our present methods,” said Dr. Nor- 
ton, “there are no means whereby a reasonable 
balance may be struck between the numbers of 
teachers actually needed and the number actu- 
Fifteen years ago there was a 
Many schools were 


ally trained. 


creat shortage of teachers. 
closed because certificated teachers were not 
To-day there is 


An adequate statistical service and 


available. an over-supply of 
teachers. 
the arrangement of inter-state agreements con- 
cerning teacher training would permit a sensible 
balancing of the demand for and the supply of 
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The result would be enough well 


trained teachers and savings in expenditures for 


teachers. 


teacher-training institutions.” 

Mr. Simon suggested federal aid in the pres- 
ent crisis. “Ought not the cost of edueation be 
borne at least in part by that division of gov 
ernment which is eapable of tapping the largest 
tax resources ?” 

“Every state in the Union finds it expedient 
and desirable to include in its budget an item 
for state aid in education for local communities. 
Why then should not the Federal Government 


do likewise to a greater degree than at 


present ? 


In Washington our representatives are talking 
about the ‘New Deal,’ enacting laws eliminating 
unfair competition and child labor, regulating 
working hours and wages, voting vast sums tor 
the benefit of farmers and mortgagees, aiding 
states in building roads, bridges and other local 
publie improvements; but not one word has 
been heard about keeping schools open or main- 


Who 1S 


going to maintain the spirit of this ‘New Deal’ 


taining proper educational programs. 


and earry on in the future if our school ehil- 
dren have not been properly prepared to do 
so?” 

Increasing the size of classes, reducing the 
length of the school day or the school term or 
reducing teachers’ salaries were regarded as 
unwise economies, and a general tuition fee in 
the publie schools in the upper grades as un- 
democratie. 
rreat 


“The 


“The inerease in size of classes is of 


concern to parents,’ said Mr. Simon. 
true state of affairs is not told by school statis- 


ties. An average of forty children in a elass- 


room may be very misleading. It may mean 


fifty, sixty or in some instances even more. It 


may mean more children in one room than ac- 
commodations for. <A 
teacher can not teach so many pupils effectively. 
Under such cireumstances the individual child 


have been provided 


does not receive the attention he is entitled to. 

“As for teachers’ salaries, it must be remem- 
bered that they purchase something more than 
mere teaching. We expect teachers to be an ex- 
ample and an inspiration, to develop good 
habits, to mold character, to supplement the 
home and bring out the best in the child. Ina 


time of depression when parents’ nerves are 
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more than ever the teacher ean 
But it 


underpaid and worried, her pupils are the suf- 


strained, then 


be a great influence for good. she is 


ferers. Reducing teachers’ salaries to a point 
where their efficiency is impaired is not a par- 
ents’ idea of intelligent economy. 

‘Before parents would concede that anything 
financially by the community 


can be rained 


through shortening the school day or year, or 
the school career of the child, they have to be 
shown some better way for taking care of the 
They know the 


ultimate cost of street accidents, gangs and un- 


child when he is not at school. 


supervised play in the cities.” 
Dr. Counts pointed out that parents who 
could afford private schools would not continue 
to send their children to public schools if they 
knew that the quality of instruction was of a 
distinetly inferior grade. 
“This the double 


tional system of eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 


would reestablish educa- 
tury Europe,” he said, “with one school for the 
masses of the people and the other, much richer, 
finer and more extended, for the well-to-do. 
When the quality of publie education becomes 
inferior to that of private education, then will 
our whole theory of publie education and the 
ideals to which it gives expression be put in 
jeopardy. If our public schools are not to be 
the best that we can make them, they will in- 
evitably tend to become schools for the poor, 
schools for paupers, as they were in the eight- 
eenth century before the great battles for de- 


mocracy were fought. When men advocate the 


impairment of public education, it would be 


well to inquire whether they are advocating it 
for their own or other people’s children.” 
“High school education, and—in an inecreas- 
ing degree—college education, are as essential 
to-day as an elementary education was fifty 
years ago,” said Dr. Norton. “This is not only 
true in the United States but in the countries of 
Europe. This is shown by a marked trend in 
these nations sinee the war to provide free high 
school education for all, and society as a whole 
should pay for it for two reasons. First, if in- 
dividual parents are required to pay tuition for 
their children, many worthy boys and girls will 
obtain but half an education, because their par- 
ents are poor. Second, because it is of advan- 
tage to all of us that every child should have a 
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chance to develop such capacity as he may p 
sess. The fact that he may benefit as an 
vidual is merely incidental. General taxati, 
for such a purpose is really a social investment 
and one which brings large dividends.” 

“Our schools comprise our largest and m 
“The pre 
ent age unquestionably requires that our . 
dren be The 
training camps of our peace-time army.” 


vital enterprises,” said Mr. Simon. 


educated well. schools are 

A similar meeting on the subject of “Redu 
ing the Library Budget” will be held on August 
1. The participants will be Carl H. Milam, s 
retary of the American Library Associat 
Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, of Gary, India: 
and H. L. Woolhiser, city manager of \\ 


netka, Illinois. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Dr. FranK P. GRAHAM, who was elected las! 
September as President of the Greater Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has made the recon 
mendations given below in regard to the admi 
istration of the university. These were passed 
unanimously at a full meeting of the Board o1 
Trustees, held in Raleigh on June 3. The recor 
mendations had been made by President 1 
ham following studies and recommendations 0! 
the trustees’ committees which studied the three 
institutions, and after unanimous adoption | 
the executive comittee of the trustees. 


(1) That studies in consolidation be carried \ 
both by the trustees’ committee appointed by t! 
governor of the state and by the president, the Ad 
ministrative Council of the consolidated university, 
and committees of the three faculties appointed 
by the president of the university after consult 
tion with the administrative council. 

(2) That each faculty be empowered to elect 
second representative on the administrative council 
instead of the president appointing these three re} 
resentatives. 

(3) That no new registrations for elementary 
education in the regular university year be a 
cepted at Chapel Hill, but those students already in 
residence there be given one year to complete their 
course, making the transfer to the Woman’s College 
by the end of the year 1933-34. 

(4) That the trustees’ provision for the on 
School of Library Science at Chapel Hill include a 
provision for a course for the certification of tl 





y 29, 1933 
wher librarians in the fourth undergraduate year 
Chapel Hill. 
giving of two courses in library materials and 
thods in the department of education in the 
man’s College. 
5) That the recommendation of the 
ttee of the trustees’ committee on consolidation 
of the executive committee providing that 
ere be no men students at the Woman’s College 
adopted. 
6) That the 
ommittees of the trustees with regard to ages 
members of the faculty be studied further by 
the full of the 
and the administrative 


This provision shall not present 


subeom- 


recommendations of two of the 


trustees on con- 
of the 


committee 
dation council 
iversity. 

7) That a conference be held between the gov- 

or, the state superintendent of public education, 

president of the university, the presidents of 

» teacher training schools, and the president of 

North Carolina Teachers’ Association, and any 

hers called by the governor, with regard to the 

professional requirements of public-school teachers 
n North Carolina. 

8) That the six 

iptroller be adopted for the setting up of the 

isiness organization of the university. 

1. That the chief business officer at each unit 
be designated the assistant comptroller, his 
work to be under the supervision of the 
Comptroller; that all business matters of the 
unit be handled through his office, and that 
he shall confer with the vice-president on such 
matters as call for that officer’s attention. 


recommendations of the 
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2. That a cost analysis of teaching departments 
be set up to assist the educational officers in 
their study and evaluation of courses. 

That proper charges be set up against dor- 
and other 


halls auxiliary 


eost of 


mitories, dining 


services to arrive at their actual 
operation. 

That as rapidly as possible, the necessary 
changes be made in the equipment and meth 
ods of operation of power plants and other 
service units, to promote their field of service 
and reduce operating costs. 

That the advisability of disposing of the 
dairy operation of the Greensboro unit be 
considered by the administrative council and 
executive committee of the Board of Trustees. 
That all collected in 
advance 
special cases short time extensions may be 


student accounts be 


according to the law, except in 

made, and in such cases as it may be deemed 

take the with 
proper security; but in no case shall the 
student be allowed to stand examinations un- 
til his account is satified by cash or note. 

(9) That the take 
state law affecting escheats and also of the new 
state law affecting tuition. Mr. R. E. Little, 
Wadesboro, was added to the escheat committee. 
The matter of fixing tuition fees was referred to 


necessary to student’s note 


trustees notice of the new 


the executive committee with power to act. 

(10) That authority be given the faculties of 
the three units of the university to certify for 
appropriate degrees those students who fulfil re 
quirements. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WEEKLY TESTS FOR GRADUATE 
STUDENTS? 
INTRODUCTION 
Wuat is the effect upon achievement of fre- 
quent short objective examinations? Can a 
technique serviceable for lower levels do as well 
for the highest levels in education? Or, does 
the administration of these examinations merely 
consume ten minutes of class time as well as 
antagonize the students if they are on a gradu- 
ate level? These are important questions. 
Schutte? found for normal school students that 
merely the expectation of a final examination 
caused a significant difference between the 
scores on the final examination of the group 


1T. H. Schutte, ‘‘Is There Value in Final Ex- 
aminations?’’ Jour. Ed. Res., 12; 204-213. 


expecting the examination and of the group not 
expecting the examination. In other respects, 
that is, on an intelligence test and on frequent 
both 


Turney,” in a more controlled experiment, using 


short quizzes, groups were equivalent. 
undergraduate classes in educational psychol- 
ogy, found that students taking twelve short 
objective tests gained significantly more during 
the term’s work than did similar students not 
taking such tests. In addition, he used a ques- 
tionnaire to determine the attitude of the stu- 
dents who took the twelve short quizzes. There 
was practically unanimous agreement that the 


2A. H. Turney, ‘‘The Effect of Frequent Short 
Objective Tests Upon the Achievement of College 
Students in Educational Psychology,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, 33: 760-762, June 6, 1931. 
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i deeide d aid in learning and 


‘t Quizzes were { 
hi + t takine the 
no op jeetion to aking them, 


and tests 


tal groups of students, and they 


there was 
Hertzberg 


with experimen 


used objective 


others 
found that, group employ- 

was superior 
The 


group 


ing objective sts as study aids 


] 
to the gro Ip which did not have this heip. 


1 } 1 +} 
these tests also tended to make the 


them more homogeneous group 


sing them. 
Jones* in an extensive study found that giv- 


ing an examination immediately after a lecture 


helps “to keep the forgetting curve practically 
horizontal four days, with a slow decrement 


that at the end of eight weeks 


: 
almost twice as much is retained 


thereatter, 
as in the ease 
of non-examined material.” 

The experiment deseribed in this paper is an 
similar results 


attempt to discover whether 


would be obtained with a group of mature 
rraduate students taking a course in educational 
sociology. 
Group USED 

The writer’s class in educational sociology at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, consist- 
ing of thirty-two graduate students, was used 
as subjects in this experiment. The class met 
for two periods of one hour each every week 
for fifteen weeks. 


MATERIAL USED 


Tests of the objective type were constructed 
for each chapter of the text® which the students 
The tests consumed ap- 


proximately ten minutes each 


were required to read. 
week, covering 
The comple- 


usually two chapters of the text. 


tion type question was used more frequently 


than other types because it was considered the 


most valid, but the tests also contained true- 


false items, matehing items, multiple-choice 


items, diagrams to be completed, and the like. 

The scores on each weekly test as well as on 
the mid-term and final examinations were con- 
verted into percentage scores by dividing the 
score obtained on a test by the total score pos- 


Hertzberg, J. D. Heilman and H. W. 
‘‘The Value of Objective Tests as 
Devices in Edueational Psychology 
Classes,’’ Jour. Ed. Res., 23: 371-380, 1932. 
4H. E. Jones, ‘‘ Experimental Studies of Col- 
lege Teaching,’’ Arch. of Psych., No. 68, 1923. 

»D. H. Kulp, ‘‘ Edueational Sociology.’’ lLong- 
mans, Green and Company, 1932. 


30. E. 
Luenberger, 
Teaching 
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sible on this test. In this way, it was pos 
to make the results on all tests compara 
This may not be the most accurate procedu 
to follow, due to the varying difficulty of 
items comprising the several tests, but 
thought sufficiently accurate for the purpos 
this experiment. 

The mid-term examination was identical] 
the six weekly tests given up to that point « 
cept that it 
The final examination was identical in al 


contained somewhat fewer it: 


spects with the seven weekly tests following 
mid-term examination. 


PROCEDURE 
The entire group of thirty-two students 
the weekly tests up to the time of the mid-t 
examination. The percentage grades receiy: 
on each of these examinations was plotted on 
graph each week for each student by numbe: 
In this knew 
stood with respect to the rest of the class and 


manner the students how they 
also with respect to their own previous marks. 
The examination papers, however, were not 
returned to the students. 

On the basis of the mid-term examinat 
the class was divided into a “high” half and 
“low” half. 
the mid-term examination ranging from 67 p 
cent. to 90 per cent.; the “low” half made scores 
on the mid-term examination ranging from 29 


The “high” half made scores 
t=] 


per cent. to 66 per cent. 

Following the mid-term examination, only tli 
“low” half of the class took the 
weekly tests; the “high” half was excused. The 
same procedure was followed each week in ad- 


ten-minute 


ministering the tests and in reporting the ri 


sults, as in the previous six weeks. bo 


groups took the same final examination. 


RESULTS 

The results are given in Tables I and II 
below. 

The results clearly indicate that the “low” 
half gained significantly during the second part 
of the semester. Although there was a differ 
ence of more than twenty points between the 
“high” and “low” halves on the mid-term ex 
amination, the difference between the two 
groups was reduced to only a little over three 
points on the final examination. The former 
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TABLE I 


OWING MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND SIGMA OF THE MEANS FOR THE WEEKLY, MID-TERM AND 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 


Average of scores on six 
weekly tests 


Mean 


48.92 


TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MID-TERM AND FINAL 
SCORES FOR THE Two SECTIONS 


Diff. 
S.D.pitr 


Difference 
between 


Difference 


— 
2 


= | Chances in 


6.93 
0.91 


20.80 
3.34 


3.00 
3.67 


term scores 


82 


scores 


difference is statistically significant, while the 


latter may be due to chance errors. 


The “low” half made on the average about 
en points more on the final examination than 


hey did on the mid-term. The “high” half, 


on the other hand, lost about eight points on 


the average—doing better on the mid-term ex- 
amination than they did on the final examina- 


CoNCLUSIONS 

The conclusions offered must necessarily be 
only suggestive, due to the size and the selective 
character of the group studied. 

(1) Weekly tests do tend to inerease the 
amount of learning even in a situation dealing 
with mature graduate students. 

(2) Both “high” and “low” students profit 
from taking weekly examinations. 

DanIEL H. Ku tp, II 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VARIABLE STANDARDS OF MARKING 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


ONE should hesitate to add to the already 
voluminous literature on the validity of teach- 
ers’ marks, but it is believed that the present 
study emphasizes one phase of the problem 


THE Two SECTIONS OF THE CLASS 


Mid-term scores Final scores 


Mean 


that has not received much attention in other 
investigations until recently, namely, the varia 
ot 
and the ineonsisteney of a given school’s marks 


by test” 


tion among schools in standards marking 


when interpreted an “intelligence 
seore. 

In this study, the average grades of the June, 
1931, 


schools in Chicago were evaluated in terms of 


graduates of twenty-four publie high 
the scholastic aptitude of the students in each 


grade category. The scholastic aptitude was 


measured by the American Council Psycho- 


logical Examination. For example, the median 
scholastie aptitude test score of all the students 
in these twenty-four high schools who had aver- 
age grades, upon graduation from high school, 
This 


median aptitude test score, therefore, constitutes 


of 84 to 85.9, was determined by schools. 


a measure of the grade of 85, the mid-point of 
Each of these 


mid-point grades from 77 to 93 was evaluated 


the grade interval, 84 to 85.9. 
in the manner described above. The numbers 
of students in the grade categories below 77 
and above 95 were too small to produce reliable 
The values are the 
panying table. In this table, the schools 
the 
order of the values of the grade of 85 which, 
The 


aptitude test seores are the raw scores, the 


results. shown in accom 
are 
arranged for convenience in descending 


it will be observed, varies from 75 to 180. 


maximum score possible being 370. 

One ean see, by reading across in the table 
and by reference to the median values of the 
categories, that the trend of the aptitude test 
scores is upward, as it should be, theoretically, 
but there are many variations from the theore- 
In School 105, for ex- 


ample, the grades of 81 and 83 are better than 


tically correct curve. 


the grade of 85; and, in School 116, the grade 
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THE VALUES OF AVERAGE SCHOOL GRADES IN TWENTY-FOUR PuBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF THE 


MEDIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 


EXAMINATION SCORES OF STUDENTS IN THE GRADE CATEGORIES 


Average School Grade Categories 


106.0 
90.0 
87.5 

110.8 

131.6 

121.1 

132.0 

105.0 


135.0 
129.0 


225.0 


Medians of the cate- 


gories 


105.0 
of 85 is better than the grade of 93. Similar 
discrepancies are common throughout the table. 

There is also a significant variation between 
schools. The grade of 79 in School 104, for 
example, is better than the grade of 95 in eleven 
schools; and the grade of 95 in School 107 is 
poorer than the grade of 81 in eleven schools. 
The variation among schools of the value of a 
given grade is startling. The range of values 
of the grade of 85 has already been referred to. 

The situation revealed by this analysis is espe- 
cially significant for those who are responsible 
for the selection of college entrants and are 
utilizing the predictive value of high-school 
grades. Let us suppose, for purposes of illus- 
tration, that a college has a minimum scholar- 
ship requirement for entrance of 85. The grade 
of 85 means anything from 75 to 180 in terms 
of scholastie aptitude as measured by this test. 
Experience tells us at the University of Chicago 
that a score of 75 in this test is the mark of an 





85 87 89 91 


115.0 
75.0 
75.0 


115.0 153.3 


215.0 
120.0 


175.0 
75.0 
95.0 


114.7 


105.0 
135.0 
125.0 
128.8 


1513 163.: 155. 
150.0 141.¢ 180, 
124.0 152.! 182:: 
135.0 148. 165. 


140.7 135. 152. 
156.5 166.2 180. 
141.0 175. 182. 
170.0 185. 165. 


146. 190.0 
182.! 187.5 
163. 190.0 
135. 170.0 


Crs] 1 ce 


180. 25.0 
156.7 185.0 
181.3 190.0 
180.0 140.0 


yn 
Att 


“101 
oO 


205.0 
230.0 
215.8 

80.0 


179.0 
160.0 166.( 205.0 
160.0 180. 


75.0 


230.0 


105.0 100.0 


112.4 125. 129.4 163.5 180.0 
extremely poor college risk, and that the score 
of 180 is the mark of a fairly good college risk. 
Take your choice of the definition of the grade 
of 85. 

What can the officer of admissions do when 
faced with such a dilemma? The least he can 
do, and a very simple remedy it is, is to check 
the high-school grade, if there is any doubt 
about its meaning, with some kind of an apti- 
tude test. This procedure will protect the col- 
lege against the grades of schools with low- 
marking standards. 

As a result of the finding of such conditions 
as these, the University of Chicago recently 
revised the requirements for admission to the 
college so as to make it possible for the officer 
of admissions to interpret school marks on the 
basis of his knowledge of the character of the 
school. 

Roy W. BIx.er 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











